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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools, Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 


2,;00 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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T. C. Howe High School’s plan 


BUDDING SCIENTISTS: 
Identifying and nurturing them 


By PAUL 


HAT Is youR school doing about the 
severe shortage of scientifically trained 
personnel which is plaguing industry and 
causing concern in the armed forces today? 
There is the prospect of two years of 
service in the armed forces for every able- 
bodied male graduated from high school. 
Whether this service is postponed or not, 
the long, involved training necessary for 
scientific work becomes that much longer, 
and for many, that much farther from 
reality. We cannot afford to permit able 
students to flounder around in high school, 
delaying a brilliant scientific career or scut- 
tling the hope of such a career by lack of 
sufficient background in their secondary 
school experience. 

Some of our ablest scientists did their 
best work in their twenties. Your high 
school dare not permit potential “greats” 
to become “mediocrities” or delayed sci- 
entists because of the lack oj suitable stim- 
ulation while you have them. University 
education for some comes too late too of- 
ten. For time is vital in science. 


The Program 


In the fall of 1947 a program for the 
recognition of scientific aptitude, stimula- 
tion of interest, and the especial training 
of the talented in science was made more 
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KLINGE 


specific and definite in Thomas Carr Howe 
High School in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Howe is only fourteen years old, and 
has a steady enrolment of about 1,300, 
which is capacity for the existing facilities. 
The science curriculum is limited to a gen- 
eral biology course for the sophomore year, 
chemistry for third-year students, and phys- 
ics for seniors. From time to time a semes- 
ter of Chemistry III has been offered, and 
a semester course of physical science is en- 
tering its second year in the department. 
No science is offered in the freshman year. 
Biology, chemistry, and physics are each 
two-semester courses, with excellent labora- 
tory facilities, and a double period (85 
minutes) each school day. 

One of the state requirements for high- 
school graduation is that one year of a 
laboratory science be taken. Biology is 
taken by most pupils to meet this require- 
ment for several reasons. Chief among them 
is the fact that most pupils have a biology 
background from grade school which makes 
them feel more comfortable in a biology 
course, and the pressure to get graduation 
requirements out of the way early in the 
four-year course leads them to the first sci- 
ence course, which is biology. Biology, then, 
is in a very critical position in promoting 
the cause of science. For the terminal stu- 
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dent whose sole contact with science is 
biology, the teacher must be on constant 
guard to make the course a real science 
course, rather than another social-studies 
course about current science.’ 
Identification of potential scientists must, 
therefore, begin in the biology course. Up- 
on reading the report of Paul Brandwein 
about the program of Forest Hills High 
School in New York, and the clearcut re- 
sults obtained by the Bronx High School of 
Science, we decided, with the full approval 
of Mr. Charles M. Sharp, principal, and the 
active leadership of Mr. Virgil Heniser, 
head of the science department, to fit a pro- 
gram to needs and facilities.? 
Terminal and potential college-entrance 
pupils, science majors, and one-year science 
students, highly qualified and remarkably 
unqualified, are intermingled in all science 
classes. This creates quite a problem in 
curriculum planning and in the teaching 
methods used. Another peculiarity here is 


Howe's 


that biology is taught on a spring and fall 
semester basis, each interchangeable, and 
no effort is made to separate first- and 
second-semester students in any class. 

The program began by having each of 
the three biology teachers watch in his fall 
semester (1947) classes for three types of 
pupils: first, those who had already decided 
to major or minor in science; second, those 
whose grades were clearly the highest; 
third, those who showed some aptitude or 
special interest in some phase of science. At 
the end of twelve weeks in the fall semester, 
when programs were being prepared for 
the spring semester, each biology teacher 
submitted a list of those who fell into these 
three categories. 

From this list were chosen 40 students 
who were scheduled to take spring-semester 


*Paul Klinge, “Is Biology a Science Course?” 
School Science and Mathematics, May 1950, pp. $79- 
83. 

* Paul F. Brandwein, “The Selection and Train- 
ing of Future Scientists.” Scientific Monthly, March 
1947, PP- 247°52- 


biology in 1948. Each student was then told 
of the purposes and plans of this “special” 
class, and his approval was solicited for 
enrolment in it. This lowered the potential 
enrolment to 37. Because of program con- 
flicts, the list was finally reduced to 35 
names. 

There was some fear on the part of other 
teachers that this concentration of talent 
in one class might rob the other spring- 
semester biology classes of good students. 
This did not occur, as many began their 
biology careers in the spring and thus were 
not eligible for the class, while program 
conflicts, and the simple matter of selection 
of 40, from a list of over 55, permitted 
many with talent to be in the regular 
classes. 

Selling the students on the idea had to 
be done. Not much difficulty was encoun- 
tered here, however, as several appealing 
points were made, They were that the cur- 
riculum of the special class was to be iden- 
tical in sequence and timing with the regu- 
lar classes. Some paper work, which be- 
comes monotonous busy-work with talented 
students, would be eliminated. Each stu- 
dent would be required to work by him- 
self, or with someone else, on a semester 
biology project. Special speakers and field 
trips were scheduled. Grading was not to be 
on the “normal curve.” An effort would 
be made to indicate the vocational possi- 
bilities in science, and the tie-up of biology 
with chemistry and physics. 


The Techniques 


The course was launched in the spring 
of 1948, and has been continued each 
spring until the present time. The same 
instructor has been in charge. The purpose 
of such a class has been, in general, an 
early tentative identification of potential 
science students of ability. The techniques 
used to accomplish this differ from those 
used in the average biology class in several 
respects. 
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1. Every effort was made to set the same 
minimum standards for a passing grade as 
existed in the other classes. The charge of 
“extra hard” could not be leveled, there- 
fore, to kill the class, as occurred in a simi- 
lar attempt in another department, because 
there must be student approval for enrol- 
ment. The program had to sell itself. 

2. Required drill work, so necessary for 
the average student, was cut to a minimum, 
although standards for grades on laboratory 
work and tests were not lowered. 

3. Some units of work were speeded up, 
as the review for them required in the aver- 
age class was unnecessary in this class. 

4. Instruction and time and equipment 
were given to each student for his science 
project. This involved a careful explana- 
tion of the scientific method, and the tech- 
niques used in setting up an experiment to 
assure valid results and conclusions. Using 
projects requires special instruction in 
methodology; it is a mistake to require 
them without such aid. Every effort was 
made to avoid the “cookbook” type of 
exercise, and projects involving only li- 
brary research were heartily discouraged. 
These were in addition to the leaf collec- 
tion which is the requirement in all classes. 

Such project activity is one of the best 
methods of ascertaining true scientific at- 
titudes and interests of pupils. It truly 
separates the talkers from the doers. 

5. Special speakers talked to the class. 
Every effort was made to tie the subject of 
the lecture to the unit of study at hand. 
Each member of the science department 
spoke on his specialty as it pertained to the 
work. For example, the physics instructor 
pointed out the physical principles involved 
in osmosis and the microscope. The head 
of the social-studies department spoke on 
human conservation. 

Speakers from the community were easy 
to obtain once the organization and the 
purpose of the class were explained, and 
they were uniformly excellent. Students in 
the class were good sources of information 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Klinge writes that the training 
of scientists is “a terrible urgency.” 
Since 1947, Thomas Carr Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
doing something about it. The author 
explains his school’s system of spotting 
students with scientific aptitudes, and 
the special science course which has 
been developed for them. He teaches 
biology, and also is instructor of the 


special course which he describes. 





for names of possible speakers, but other 
sources are local industry, local hospitals, 
universities, departments of conservation 
and health, and local gardening experts. 

In fact, we had more names than could 
possibly be used. Some were chosen because 
of their pertinence to some of the project 
work of the class. 

6. A continual drive was made to induce, 
encourage, and promote enrolment in phys- 
ics and chemistry by showing their very 
close connection to biology. This can easily 
be done in the regular instruction, as well 
as by the special speakers. 

7. The further training to be expected 
in science in the university or technical 
schools was explained as thoroughly as time 
and speakers could do it. Students show 
particular interest in this phase, since most 
of them have already decided to go to col- 
lege. The remaining have the aptitude, but 
need the encouragement and an explana- 
tion of the possibilities and requirements. 

8. The scholarship aid that can be ex- 
pected for science majors who show high 
scholastic achievement, as well as some 
accomplishment in science, was stated often. 
We cannot afford to let these people await 
their senior year to discover these oppor- 
tunities and the specific criteria by which 
awards are made. 

g. The vocational possibilities, on a part- 
time basis while in school and as a lifetime 
career, were taken care of in detailed fash- 
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ion. Howe has an extensive program to 
acquaint students with careers, but it is 
in such a special class that specific questions 
can be leveled at the man in the field, and 
more detailed study can be made. 

10. Field trips to local parks and indus- 
try were at a minimum, but this is a real 
possibility for improvement in the course. 
Field trips on the school campus and a 
nearby park are part of the regular cur- 
riculum., 

11. Standardized were used on a 
rather irregular basis each year, insofar as 
personality traits, aptitude, and achieve- 


tests 


ment were concerned, Some pupils made 
such testing as part of a semester project. 
Every student, however, was given the Co- 
operative Biology Test at the end of the 
semester, 

12. Some effort was made to make the 
student’s interest more specific and to make 
him aware of his strong and weak points 
in the field of science. This is at best only 
an effort, but the recognition of the prob- 
lem on the part of the students is most im- 


portant. A student who shows a clear apti- 


tude in some field of science, yet shows an 
inability to comprehend mathematics, or a 
weakness in memorization, should not be 
steered into research work, but indications 
are that he could enter some type of tech- 
nical occupation. 


Evaluation 


An evaluation of the special biology 
class is still premature. It will require some 
follow-up work with Howe graduates. It is 
hard to discover whether any minds were 
changed into majoring in science by this 
class, as it is in the sophomore year that a 
decision is finally made on this point. But 
some positive results have been noted. 
Whether these significant changes which 
have occurred can be credited to or blamed 
on the special classes of 1948 to 1951 is 
problematical. 

The total enrolment in the science de- 
partment in ratio to the total enrolment in 


the school has increased slowly. The enrol- 
ment in physics and chemistry has fluctu- 
ated mildly since the peak enrolment of 
the war years, when physics was required, 
but the enrolment in biology has increased 
tremendously, necessitating the employ- 
ment of another instructor. The total en- 
rolment in the school has remained about 
the same. This would indicate a significant 
increase in the majors and minors in the 
department. No reliable figures exist for 
this, however. 

There is an increasingly efficient pattern 
of techniques being formed, and a coopera- 
tive attitude manifested on the part of, the 
science teachers in encouraging and isolat- 
ing potential science students, The teachers 
are quite anxious to assist in some type of 
project for these people, and to accompany 
them to science meetings and field trips. 

Students are encouraged to find a spon- 
sor for their science careers in Howe. Such 
sponsors cannot be appointed. Sponsor- 
ship must represent a close rapport of 
teacher and pupil. Pupil initiation of this 
rapport is the best method of obtaining it. 

Students who have been in the special 
class, as well as those who were not, are now 
aware of the possibilities and the require- 
ments for science careers, and more stu- 
dents are now asking to be included in the 
class than can be accommodated. The class 
has an excellent reputation in the school. 
The science club membership has grown 
greatly. The science department facilities, 
instructional staff, and their attitude of per- 
sonal help for qualified students seem to 
rate quite high in student eyes. Other de- 
partments have noticed the beneficial re- 
sults of selectivity, and the mathematics de- 
partment has begun a similar class. 

Since 1948, Howe High School has had 
qualified entrants in the Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Talent Search Contest. The Indiana 
Science Talent Search, initiated by 
Indiana Academy of Science and assisted by 
Purdue University, has awarded prizes to 
Howe students each year, beginning in 


the 
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1948. There were two such winners from 
Howe in that year, one of whom won a 
national Bausch and Lomb scholarship of- 
fered each year to the University of Roch- 
ester, In 1951, another winner in the In- 
diana Science Talent Search also won the 
award of the “Outstanding Junior Scien- 
tist of Indiana.” 

Each year many others have graduated 
to enter scientific fields, and have done well, 
although it is too early to determine final 
results. The increasing number of scholar- 
ships available to such science students 
should be incentive enough for extra effort 
and achievement. And Howe students seem 
to realize it. The question is, whether this 
realization comes early enough in the high- 
school course to do something about it, or 
late enough to idly observe what might 
have been done if the school had recognized 
the student’s special abilities. 

This program to stimulate interest in sci- 


ence, identify potential scientists, and to 
give special training to the talented in sci- 
ence has won the approval of the commun- 
ity, local universities, the teachers, and the 
students. Whether the honors and awards 
which Howe students have won can be 
credited to the help of this program or not 
still remains for more data to indicate. 
Only time can do this. 

But of this there is no doubt. The at- 
titude of the science students has increased 
in ambitious enthusiasm, and the instruc- 
tors have a new recognition of their respon- 
sibilities along with a secure feeling that 
something positive is being done. 

The question still remains, however— 
just what is your high school doing about 
laying the foundations for scientific careers 
in the talented? The “same old way” seems 
too wasteful of precious time for the tal- 
ented. There is, indeed, a terrible urgency 
about the matter, 


Check List of the Experience Core Approach 


Longer time blocks, with one or more teachers, 
working with a class or a group for a longer time 
(two or more periods), so as to know the pupil 
better, and guide and direct his study, work, and 
learning with fewer interruptions. 

The methodology of the workshop, with pupil- 
teacher planning, laboratory techniques, pupil re- 
search, unit approach, field projects, first-hand ex- 
periences, community activities, interviews, discus- 
sion and socio-drama, more generally used. 

Attention to pupil problems and concerns, pupil 
interest, and pupi, needs as a factor in motivating 
learning and in relating the curriculum to life's 
tasks. Guidance techniques utilized in the classroom, 
with a unification of class and guidance functions. 

Content selected and organized around larger 
problems or projects with function in the growth of 
the individual toward personal-social goals, recog- 
nizing that “experience” is also “content” and as 
such plays an important part in each person's edu- 
cation. 

Staff planning of the core with attention to the 
contribution of all groups and with opportunities 
for teachers and supervisors to share experiences 


and evaluate progress. 

Consulting service furnished by central office or 
by curriculum specialists with assistance to the class 
teacher in planning, locating materials and re 
sources, organizing trips, carrying out projects, and 
evaluating results. 

Various media for instruction utilized—field trips, 
the library, motion pictures, auditory aids, with 
appropriate source materials for both pupils and 
staff. 

Behavior, attitudes, ways of thinking and acting 
receive greater emphasis of education (in contrast to 
mere facts to be learned) with «pportunity to apply, 
to evaluate, to discuss, to act. 

Evaluation which goes beyond usual factual tests, 
and makes use of systematic informal and formal 
techniques, carried on with the same attention to 
detail and technique as is used in a formal test pro- 
gram. 

Parent cooperation in interpreting this approach 
to the curriculum and in enlisting the participation 
of parents in support of the school program.— 
Curriculum and Materials (New York City Board of 
Education). 





The Oak Ridge plan: 


Instructional Materials: 
Identify—Don’t Censor 


By R. H. OSTRANDER 


ECENTLY INDIVIDUALS and groups of 
R citizens have increasingly been ex- 
pressing concern over the kind of instruc- 
tional materials used in the public schools 
of their communities. Should such ma- 
terials be censored? If so, by whom? 

These questions plagued the members of 
the administrative staff of the Oak Ridge 
schools, This group, composed of the prin- 
cipals of the eight elementary schools, one 
twelve-grade school, a junior high school, 
and a senior high school, and the other 
administrative and supervisory officers of 
the school system, considered the question 
as a part of the agenda of a workshop held 
in June 1949. After careful study, it was 
decided to establish’ a committee for the 
“screening of instructional materials.” This 
committee was composed of an elementary 
principal, a secondary principal, two teach- 
ers, and three librarians. The superintend- 
ent and assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction were included as ex-officio 
members. 

Perhaps the establishing of the commit- 
tee tended to cause the professional staff 
to consider the problem solved. Possibly 
the complexity and controversial nature of 
the issue overwhelmed the committee. At 
any rate, very little action took place dur- 
ing the school year 1949-50. 

In October 1950 the administrative staff 
again attacked the problem of the selection 
of instructional materials. The “Report of 
the Committee of the American Legion, 
Department of Michigan, on the Evalua- 
tion of Instructional Materials” was used 
as a basis for the discussion. The decision 


was finally made “that an Instructional Ma- 
terials Evaluation Committee be created to 
establish criteria and a plan for evaluation 
of instructional materials.”” The personnel 
of the screening committee as previously 
established was to be used, plus approved 
lay representation. It was the Parents’ Ad- 
visory Council that selected the three lay 
members of the committee. This council, 
composed of laymen chosen by the parent- 
teacher organizations of each of the schools, 
meets monthly as a liaison group between 
the school administration and the com- 
munity. Two representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's Security Division ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve as consultants. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The questions of whether to censor 
instructional materials and how to 
maintain standards of academic free- 
dom currently plague many a school 
system. So perhaps you'd like to know 
about the Instructional Materials Eval- 
uation Committee of the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Public Schools. This committee 
censors nothing, but works to detect 
propaganda, and identify it for what it 
tt is, so that it may be “used wisely” in 
the schocls. Such a plan might seem to 
calm the fevered bosoms of those who 
demand censorship, by showing them 
that something is being done; and to 
reassure those who stand up for aca- 
demic freedom, so they can sit down 
and rest awhile. Dr. Ostrander, until 
recently superintendent of schools in 
Oak Ridge, is now superintendent of 
schools in Mineola, N. Y. 
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At its first meeting the committee decided 
to invite three high-school students to serve 
as committee members. The president of 
the student council, another senior, and a 
junior accepted the invitation. 

Tentative purposes established by the 
committee itself are: 

1. Instructional materials should be 
evaluated by the committee only in terms 
of loyalty to the American system and to 
the United States government. 

2. Freedom of thought must be pre- 
served. No action or suggestions of the 
committee should hamper the freedom of 
thought of a student or teacher, or in any 
way impair the freedom of discussion in 
the classroom. 

g. The word “screening” should not be 
used in connection with purposes or func- 
tions of this committee. Its purpose is not 
to delete materials but to help to detect 
propaganda in order that the materials may 
be used wisely. Materials are not to be 
banned, but to be identified. 

4. The purpose is not to condemn any- 
thing now in effect, but to develop stand- 
ards and safeguards for the future. The 
purpose is prevention rather than cure. 

5. The committee unanimously agreed 
that the first purpose of the committee 
should be the education of the committee 
itself. 

The committee favored the formation 


of a similar group for each school, includ- 
ing citizen members, “to operate in con- 
junction with the central committee on the 
evaluation of instructional materials.” 
(Some of the schools had already estab- 
lished such local committees.) 

No claim is made that the Oak Ridge 
schouls have found the solution to the prob- 
lem of the selection of instructional ma- 
terials. First steps have, however, been co- 
operatively undertaken by the professional 
staff, representative laymen, and representa- 
tive students. The committee has expressed 
itself as favoring the use of materials about 
Communism, for example, provided the 
maturity of the students and the instruc- 
tional methods encourage critical evalua- 
tion of such materials in a perspective con- 
ducive to the preservation of the American 
way of life. Books and other instructional 
materials may be referred to the commit- 
tee whenever there is doubt as to the suit- 
ability of their use at a particular grade 
level. A number of books are now being 
examined, films previewed, and recordings 
checked. 

It is hoped that this positive approach 
to the problem of possible subversive in- 
fluences in the classrooms will result in 
maintaining academic freedom for teachers 
and at the same time advance critical ap- 
praisal of subversive propaganda by stu- 
dents in the Atomic City. 


For Administrators and Theorists: A Semester in the Ranks 


Every supervisor, administrator, and theorist in 
a given system should be forced, every fourth year, 
to go back for six months to the classroom (without 
loss of salary, of course, although a lower economic 
level might help) and teach. 

He should be obliged to make a roster, administer 
homerooms, direct extracurricular activities, fill out 
countless blanks countless times, worry about books, 
float from room to room through crowded corridors, 
teach lyric poetry in a wood-shop, and music appre- 
ciation near a crowded lunchroom, seat forty-five 
students in a room containing thirty-nine desks, 
answer innumerable calls by clerks, nurses, and 


guidance experts, direct fire drills, and at the same 
time maintain the poise, the dignity and the 


, mingled geniality and aloofness that generally are 


supposed to be characteristic qualities of the good 
teacher. 

For good measure, he should have his fair share 
of the mentally deficient, and the morally obtuse, 
the physically unclean, the chattering, the giggling, 
the belligerent, the impudent, the gum-chewing 
and habitually tardy. Then he would return to his 
college classroom or to his administrative desk a 
sadder and a wiser man.—Portland School Bulletin, 
quoted in North Dakota Teacher. 





Answering 15 charges against administrators: 


GRIPING DOES 
SOMETHING to YOU 


By REED FULTON 


RIPING DOES something to you. It cur- 
G dies the disposition, reduces satisfac- 
tion, fertilizes animosity. The only antidote 
is to say something good as often as you un- 
cork your gripes. 

When teachers gripe about the principal 
and other administrators—as they do—what 
is the burden of their antagonisms? Do such 
gripes spring from unselfish desire to serve 
their pupils and their profession the better 
or from personal irritation and aversions? 
Do teachers indicate normal ability to see 
the other person’s viewpoint? 

Some two hundred high-school principals 
were asked the question: “During the years 
when you were teaching you made and 
heard many gripes about principals and 
administrators. What were those gripes?” 

Analysis and elimination of repeats give 
us some forty typical complaints which can 
be classified under these headings: Personal, 
administrative, and pupil concern. Since 
one of the major causes of gripes lies in 
poor communication—neither understands 
the other's ‘viewpoint—perhaps we can 
make comment which will increase under- 
standing and consequently reduce the 
gripes. 

Let's spread out some of the personal 
gripes first and make some observations. 
By “personal” we mean those which deal 
definitely with the administrator as a per- 
son. 

“He's too young.” “He’s too old.” To be 
sure, such condemnation may come from a 
careful evaluation of the administrator’: ¢- 
sults, but it sounds more like an emotional 
outburst on the part of the griper. The 


complaint could come from jealousy; it 
could come from distrust based upon sad 
experience. The young administrator may 
make too many mistakes in judgment; he 
may have an uncomfortable number of new 
The old administrator have 
grown too set in his ways; he may have 
slacked off in leadership. Age, per se, is a 
treacherous reason for criticism. 

“He gets the best pay along with a shine 
on the seat of his pants.” It is not always 
easy to distinguish those qualities or those 
duties which go with the work of the ad- 
ministrator. It is still more difficult to put a 
price on such things. The daily administra- 
tive routine is a bit of a mystery to the aver- 
age teacher. Yet a typical day may bring 
such a list as: Met with school activities 
finance committee. Consulted father of girl 
who had disappeared. Settled details of 
next assembly. Conducted a pupil case con- 
ference. Soothed an irritated cafeteria cook. 
Guided a boy whose mother has just di- 
vorced his stepfather. Interpreted an emo- 
tional teacher to an emotional parent. 
Recommended repair expenditure of 
$30,000. Interviewed police and reporters in 
car theft case. Made notes for talk to 
P.T.A, Stemmed a young riot in study hall. 
Et cetera. 

Yes, the shine on the administrator’s blue 
serge can come from encountering friction 
in more ways than one. 

“As long as he can blow his own horn 
he’s happy.” This characterization is not 
typical of administrators. However, as the 
head of the school, there are times when the 
administrator must speak for the school. 


ideas. may 
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When he does he may unwisely use the 
pronoun “I” instead of “we.” Remember 
that there will also be times when he will 
have to carry the weight of criticism for the 
school. 

“I know very well he favors certain de- 
partments and certain activities.” No matter 
how adept the administrator is in his bal- 
ancing act, he will be guilty of favoritism in 
the eyes of those teachers who do not have 
an overall view of educational needs. Too 
many subject teachers fail to see the way in 
which the curriculum needs to be changed. 
It is likewise to be expected that if the 
school board has selected the administrator 
only because he has been a good coach, or 
because he has made a good fellow of him- 
self with the business men, he is less apt to 
have an unprejudiced viewpoint. 

“Athletics always get the breaks around 
here.” If the comparable amount of space 
in the newspapers reveals public interest, 
then there is some justification for stressing 
athletics in a school. Unhappily schools— 
and administrators—are often evaluated on 
the basis of the standing of athletic teams. 
The public needs to be educated in this 
matter. 

“He promises and then forgets.” This 
could be an accurate statement. An admin- 
istrator may have so many problems, he 
forgets his promises. Or he may have no 
better method of dealing with unwise sug- 
gestions than by giving promises he has no 
intention of remembering. A percentage of 
the requests or suggestions made by teachers 
are impractical from the administrator's 
angle. The administrator should, however, 
be forthright enough to meet such situa- 
tions directly. 

“He is always spying or eavesdropping.” 
Too bad if he gives such an impression; too 
bad if teachers are small-minded enough to 
misinterpret. It is unlikely that a reall, 
mature person will ever voice such a com- 
ment even if it be true, It must be recog- 
nized that the administrator needs a clear 
picture of the school. The faculty should 


admit this and should cooperate in achiev- 
ing that need. Some teachers, suffering from 
hardening of the techniques and/or emo- 
tional instability, are against all evaluation 
or stimulation. 

We now turn to a sampling of gripes 
against the administrative procedure. 

“We come in the fall and find all assign- 
ments already made, just like that.” Teach- 
ers should have the opportunity to express 
preferences in advance of assignments, but 
should expect that for various reasons 
some preferences must be ignored. A well- 
constructed program passes through one 
master-mind, Conflicts have to be ironed 
out. 

For the sake of the pupil each teacher 
should have considerable range both in 
ability and in choice. Teacher-growth is 
stimulated by new levels of pupils and new 
subject extensions. A school system has a 
right to expect a considerable degree of 
versatility. Every school has examples of 
teachers who have used the same outline in 
the same room to the same level of pupils 
for an ossifying number of years. 

“Why do I get all the problem kids?” Of 
the nature of things this is more apt to be 
true if you teach a required subject to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Probably there isn’t a reader of Tue 
CLEARING House who hasn't uttered 
one, or several, or even all of the gripes 
against administrators which Mr. Ful- 
ton is considering. You might even call 
these the Basic Fifteen Gripes in their 
area, because the fifteen are a refine- 
ment and organization of some forty 
complaints reported by about two hun- 
dred high-school principals who par- 
ticipated in a study. Mr. Fulton under- 
takes to answer, or to temporize upon, 
each of the gripes, All he asks is that 
the total output of gripes be curtailed. 
All we ask 1s that he be given a fair 
hearing. He is principal of Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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sophomores or if you are a shop teacher. It 
may also be because the administrator be- 
lieves that you can better serve the child 
who needs special understanding. Or it may 
be that you have special talent in producing 
problem children out of the normal group 
sent through your doorway. In general you 
can safely bet that the administrator has 
not set out to bedevil you with malice in- 
tended. 

“There is no discipline. I never worked 
in such a noisy building.” School standards 
of all kinds grow from cooperative think- 
ing and united effort. True, the administra- 
tor should provide adequate leadership, but 
the standards of the classroom usually set 
the standards of the school. 

The attitudes of administrators toward 
“discipline” are widely different. At the mo- 
ment there is a strong trend toward the 
“devaluation of discipline” as usually de- 
fined. Administrators are thinking of class- 
room guidance, discussion of pupil-school 
problems under fine teachership, develop- 
ment of self-control rather than authoritar- 


ian control, providing guided experience in 
realistic democracy as being an atmosphere 


out of which 
emerges. 

When you have a school in which teach- 
ers refuse to carry their share of the load 
in corridors and activities, you will find a 
misuse of freedom on the part of adoles- 
cents. 

“He never takes a stand on anything.” 
The administrator must also be a diplomat 
—if he’s going to keep down moving bills. 
It’s understandable that a good many ad- 
ministrators feel safer in slow motion when 
it comes to definite decision. Have you ever 
tried expressing approval of decisions he 
has made? You might build some sense of 
security for the administrator. 

“My classes are always being inter- 
rupted.” Surveys reveal that a reasonable 
campaign to reduce unnecessary interrup- 
tions is helpful; that the over-all purposes 
of education include numerous activities 


intelligent “discipline” 


which subject-minded teachers call “inter- 
ruptions”; that much more time is actually 
lost through tardy beginning of class work 
and early slack-off, than from administra- 
tive interruptions. 

“How can he expect me to teach, with all 
the clerical duties he pours on me?” “He 
asks for our ideas and then ignores them!” 
“He lets the kids run the school.” “Why 
not a bulletin instead of another meeting?” 
“I never get any materials or equipment 
to work with, then he expects miracles.” 
“If there’s a policy here, I don’t know what 
it is!” “He's always buttering-up some 
young woman teacher.” “Our classes are 
too large.” “Why can’t we leave when the 
kids do?” “He never tries to get more pay 
for the teachers.” “The janitor gets away 
with murder around here.” “The principal 
hasn't visited my class in six years.” 

There you have the general run of the 
gripes against the way the administrator 
operates. There are a few other complaints 
which seem to spring from some special 
concern about the pupils. 

“We send our problem pupils to the 
office but they come right back. Nothing 
done!” You see? Teachers want ACTION. 
Some want to be rid of the pupil; some want 
him punished; some want him changed. 
How many realize that even with the most 
skillful efforts to adjust the pupil's think- 
ing, the success of the journey to the office 
rests to a large degree on the manner in 
which the teacher takes the pupil back? 

“We are excluded from the conferences 
the principal holds with the parents in con- 
nection with problem cases.” Under some 
circumstances a three-way conference is 
best. However, often that means leaving a 
class unsupervised and it might mean that 
the principal would have less opportunity 
to act as a lightning rod. 

Before we leave our topic, let's think for 
a moment about some of the things which 
do not appear in this particular list of 
gripes. 

No one said: “Why don’t administrators 
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put in an up-to-date curriculum?” Does this 
omission indicate contentment? Do our 
teachers believe that the needs of youth are 
being met? Are teachers fearful of cur- 
riculum changes which lessen security in 
their subject field? Or do they believe that 
they are making sufficient changes within 
the boundary of their subjects? 

No one said: “Why hasn't the adminis- 


- Tricks. of 


SELF-STARTERS-—I have found a very 
practicable device to aid those students in 
my English classes who are apprehensive 
about the three-minute talks which are part 
of the course. Formerly, many of them 
floundered about, not knowing how much 
time they had consumed, and sat down be- 
fore they had performed adequately for 
credit. Now I place at a spot where all may 
see, the common egg timer which may be 
purchased in the 5-and-10-cent store. The 
student operates the timer himself and 
knows exactly when he has satisfactorily con- 
cluded his assignment.—Frank E. Ramsey, 
Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 


POST-CANASTA IDEA—For work that 
needs to be done just off the floor, try using 
old card tables with the legs cut down to 
appropriate height. 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
Ciearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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trator tried to stimulate me to become a 
better teacher?” Surely the basis for such 
a complaint is just as prevalent as any 
other cause. And there is logic in looking 
at the administrator at this moment. On 
top of the wide variety of chores demand- 
ing time from the administrator, there is 
this obligation to be a wise utilizer and 
expander of the talents of the faculty. 


o 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


FAITH SHALL MOVE MOUNTAINS— 
The social psychologist speaks of “faith in 
unrealized potentialities” as a dynamic 
social force. People wi!l do almost anything 
to live up to the good reputations they— 
rightly or extravagantly—enjoy. The rumor 
reached my boy that his geography class- 
mates said, “He knows all the answers.” He 
didn’t, of course. But he immediately 
shifted into high gear. Give him time and 
he will. The faith of a couple of kids is 
moving my mountain.—William Lamers, 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PUZZLE AND U.S.—To help pupils 
learn the location of the 48 states, I have 
them paste outline maps onto cardboard. 
They then cut out each state, and the subse- 
quent jig-saw-assembling contests also add 


variety to our classroom procedures.— 
Carlos de Zafra, Jr., John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, N.Y. 


PAPER ROUTINE-—To make paper rou- 
tine easier give each student a number 
which he puts on his assignments. Pass in 
papers from the back, each student putting 
his on top. Collect across the front in nu- 
merical order. Then the papers are all set 
to go back after being checked.—L. Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Compton College, 
Compton, Calif. 





Teaching Good Job Attitudes in 


ENGLISH CLASS 


By 
EDITH LACKEY BAUMANN 


N ENGLISH TEACHER for twenty-five years, 
I have also worked for the past eight 
years—almost simultaneously with teaching. 
Having examined my own job attitudes 
critically after all those years in the class- 
room, I became interested in the job at- 
titudes of others who came under my ob- 
servation and supervision, 

Two years ago I wrote a training pro- 
gram for my firm. To my surprise I found 
that it was almost entirely a matter of try- 
ing to establish good job attitudes; even 
more to my surprise I found that I was say- 
ing those things which would not have 
needed saying at all had I and others like 
me insisted on good job attitudes in the 
classroom. In not teaching good job atti- 
tudes we are by default permitting children 
to establish poor job attitudes. These result 
in school work considerably below their 
maximum ability and later express them- 
selves in the playground attitude of which 
employers and personnel managers com- 
plain these days, in careless, sloppy, and in- 
accurate work, in demands for high pay for 
the least possible effort. And what of our 
public-relations policy when business says 
quite bluntly that it doesn’t like our prod- 
uct! 

Read without preface or comment, rea- 
sons for failure on a job sound to my 
sophomores and juniors like reasons for 
failure in school. I think they are right. 
Children see much more readily than do 
many of their teachers the parallel between 
school for a teen-ager and a job for an 
adult. They can, I believe, be taught good 
job attitudes which will improve their ef- 
ficiency in every high-school subject, enable 
them to derive more from college’ or any 
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advanced learning situation, make them 


more capable on the part-time job now or 
on the full-time job to which they go after 


high school or college, and help them to 
achieve job satisfaction and happiness in 
adult life. 

I'll still encourage originality and crea- 
tive effort. I'll stimulate and reward initia- 
tive. I'll provide opportunity for independ- 
ent thinking and self-expression and the 
development of desirable social goals. 
Sometimes I'll even be “cooperative” and 
“democratic” and let the pupils plan and 
decide and lead, but about that which is 
definite I’m going to be definite. Teaching 
combines many roles, and there are times 
when I'm going to be a drill master. I may 
even be tyrannical in my insistence on 
mastery up to the pupil’s capacity to learn, 
because I believe that these are ideas which 
have consequences—constructive ones for a 
happy and useful adult life. 

In developing job attitudes to be ac- 
quired in the English class I have incor- 
porated practically everything I know 
about teaching. I do not advise hurling the 
list at the pupil all at once. Introduce it 
as the subject matter suggests; illustrate 
these attitudes in slogans which the pupil 
comes to understand so well that he sees 
them as applicable not only in your class 
but in otaer classes. Help him to see the 
carry-over to any job he tries to do any- 
where. Help him to see that learning can 
be purposeful and practical, that the job 
doesn’t have to be easy to be enjoyable if 
he is willing to make the necessary effort to 
get satisfaction from his results. 

I believe you will find good job attitudes 
a means of accomplishing those two func- 
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tions of the teacher which Gilbert Highet 
states in The Art of Teaching: To make a 
bridge between school or college and the 
world. To make a bridge between youth 
and maturity.” 

Here is my list of job attitudes: 

You and Your English Class: 
Let Good Job Attitudes Help You! 


1. Come on time; 
little ahead of time. 
equipment. Be ready 
the bell rings. 

2. There are some things you need to 
know. You'll never know them until you 
learn them. Since no one can learn any- 
thing for you, the job is up to you. 

3. Be sure you know what you are sup- 
posed to do before you start to do it. Learn 
to follow directions exactly. 

4- You are responsible for hearing what 
is said in class. You are unlikely to hear 
unless you listen! 

5. Listening involves a conscious effort 
to hear and to understand. 

6. A few simple principles, if understood 
and applied, will prevent most of the com- 
mon errors in grammar, in punctuation, in 
spelling, and in sentence structure. 

7. Originality is a splendid quality but 
there is no point in being original about 
principles of grammar, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and sentence structure. Learn them as 
stated; say them always the same way. 

8. Some material needs to be memorized. 
You have not memorized it until you can 
say it exactly as stated. 

g. Be definite about that which is defi- 
nite. Information which is only partially 
learned and understood merely adds to 
your confusion. 

10. Check your understanding of prin- 
ciples by making sure you know why you 
choose what you choose, whether in exer- 
cises or tests or in your own compositions. 
You will find this more satisfactory than 
doing grammar by ear. 

11. You do not really understand a prin- 


better still, come a 
Bring all necessary 
to start work when 


ciple unless you can illustrate it. Once you 
can illustrate it, you will recognize those 
situations in which it should be applied. 

12. Don’t expect to be given credit for 
knowing unless you can give evidence that 
you do know. 

13. Make a consistent effort to be at your 
best. Your best is none too good to win the 
kind of recognition you want. 

14. Don’t make excuses. Any assignment 
involves having the work completed when 
it is due. 

15. Take pride in knowing that which 
you have had an opportunity to learn. 

16. Learn to know when you know; then 
you can use your information confidently. 
Learn to know when you don’t know; then 
you can find out. 

17. Write legibly; speak audibly! Other- 
wise, why speak or write at all? 

18. Know what you are trying to say be- 
fore you try to say it! 

19. The more you know about any sub- 
ject the more interesting you will find it. 

20. You limit yourself when you do well 
only that in which you are already inter- 
ested. 

21. Make your greatest effort with those 
parts of the course which are difficult for 
you. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mrs. Baumann teaches English in 
Evanston Townshi High School, 
Evanston, Ill. For the past eight years 
she also has worked for a restaurant 
firm in that city—full time in summer, 
part-time during the school year. Part 
of her work was writing the personnel- 
training program for the firm. She real- 
ized that the employes wouldn’t have 
needed so much job training if their 
high-school teachers had insisted on 
good job attitudes in the classroom. So 
she wrote a “job-attitude manual” 
which she uses with her English classes. 
The “manual” is reproduced in this 
article. Many of her items could be 
used by teachers in other subject fields. 
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22. Mere literacy is not enough, but 
there is no reason why the high-school pupil 
should not be literate! 

23. Learn to be objectively critical of 
your own work. Be sure you are apply- 
ing all you know. Learn to find your mis- 
takes before someone else finds them! 

24. Be neat; be accurate! Be sure that the 
content and appearance of your papers 
make you proud to have your name on 
them. 

25. Take pride in any piece of work of 
which you can honestly say: “This repre- 
sents the very best of which I am capable 
now.” 

26. Don’t let the best you have done be 
your standard of the best you can do. 

27. Don’t shrug off your mistakes with 
“So what!” Learn from them and try not 
to make the same mistake twice! 


28. What kind of errors are you most 
likely to make in grammar, punctuation, 
and sentence structure? Concentrate on the 
principles involved. Stay with them until 
you master them. 


29. Learn to know when a word doesn’t 
look right. Don’t guess; look it up in the 
dictionary. 

go. Analyze your spelling errors. Which 
ones could you have avoided had you ap- 
plied spelling rules; been conscious of pre- 
fix, root, or suffix; related letters to sound 
or spelling to pronunciation; been careful 
to avoid confusion of homonyms? 

g1. Even the most difficult word can be 
mastered if you (1) look at the word and 
say the word; (2) look at the word and say 
the letters in the word; (3) cover the word 
and say the letters; (4) look at the word and 
write the word; (5) cover the word and 
write the word—as many times as necessary. 

g2. Your ideas and opinions mean little 
unless you can support them. Learn to 
know why you think what you think. 

33. The better your ideas the greater 
your responsibility for learning to express 
yourself accurately and convincingly. 


34. You cannot be said to have read 
until you know what you have read. Re- 
read until you do know! 

35. Don’t read gymmnastically—that is, 
don’t just jump over the unfamiliar word. 
Know when there is not enough evidence 
for you to get meaning from context. That 
word you need to look up! 

36. You do not really know what you 
have read until you can express the idea in 
your own words. 

37- Learn to see what an author is try- 
ing to do and to see how he does it. 

38. Learn to see parallels between what 
you read and what you know. 

39- An author's ideas will mean little to 
you unless you can relate them to your own 
experience and observation. 

40. An author will always tell you 
enough about a character for you to under- 
stand why that character does as he does. 
On a similar basis try to understand why 
people in real life do as they do. Learn 
to be objective about why you do as you 
do! 

41. Poetry? Does the meaning elude you? 
Read it aloud! Unless you hear poetry, you 
are likely to miss much of the meaning and 
nearly all of the rhythm. 

42. The very things which are designed 
to help you (the card catalogue, the Read- 
ers Guide, reference books of all kinds) 
will merely baffle you unless you learn to 
use them efficiently. 

43- Don’t let what you think get in the 
way of your understanding what an author 
is trying to say. Hear him out; then try 
to be as articulate in expressing your ideas. 

44. Enthusiasm is a rare quality in a 
pupil. One of the finest compliments you 
can ever receive—in school or out—is this: 
“You do your job as if you really like it!” 

45- Don’t flaunt your lack of interest. 
You merely make the situation more diffi- 
cult for yourself and for others in your 
group. 

46. On a dull day try acting interested 
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and attentive. Before you know it, you'll 
probably surprise yourself by really feeling 
that way. 

47- How well can you evaluate your own 
work? Do you know why your mark is as it 
is? If not, talk with your teacher. This is 
the basis of any constructive effort to im- 
prove. Don’t block yourself by resentment 
and failure to understand. 

48. Yu do not sacrifice your integrity, 
your personality, or your initiative by tak- 
ing directions from a person in a position 
to give directions, 

49. Learn to enjoy your school work— 
and that does not mean playing on the job 
but doing the job so well that you get satis- 


faction from your efforts and from your re- 
sults. 


Good job attitudes will increase your 
efficiency in every high-school subject. 

Good job attitudes will help you to make 
the most of opportunities in college or in 
any advanced learning situation. 

Good job attitudes will help you to be a 
capable and dependable employee on the 
part-time job now and on the full-time job 
to which you go after high school or col- 
lege. 

Good job attitudes will do much to in- 
sure your success and happiness in adult 


life. 


The English Department Wants a Little Cooperation 


Both teachers and students alike are inclined 
to notice the special department of English and 
conclude, véry naturally, that English is of no 
great concern to other departments. After all, is 
the history department concerned about a student's 
knowledge of chemistry or economics? Of course 
not. Each department has its own responsibilities. 
That leaves the English department and only the 
English department student's 
English. And that means actually an almost com- 
plete disregard of the quality of a student's 
English in all courses except those in composition. 

Yet in any and all special fields is there not 
need of adequate communication of ideas? Of what 
value is an inarticulate Einstein? Should not a 
student's expression ability be equal to the task 
of expressing without loss his complete grasp of 
any subject matter? 

Most students naturally consider it a waste of 
time and effort to develop their expression ability 
merely to please an English teacher. If they can 
get away with murdering the King’s English in 
all classes except English, why not? And most 
teachers naturally expect the English department 
to resolve the difficulty singlehanded. 

That brings us to the important realization that 
if teachers who are not primarily English teachers 
do not insist on good English, there is little point 
in attempting to teach it in the English department. 
That department is hardly in a position to tell 
the students what is demanded of them in other 
departments where they will do most of their 


responsible for a 


writing. Furthermore, there is no such thing as 
neutrality. The teacher who is not for good English 
is against it. In other words, the best teachers of 
English may not be in the English department at 
all! 

A cooperative attitude which cuts across depart- 
mental barriers strikes at the root of the difficulty 
—specialization. That attitude is embodied in such 
actions as those taken at Harvard and Columbia. 
In the later half of the Harvard Freshman English 
course there are no scheduled class meetings. 
Students bring written assignments due in other 
classes to their English instructor and work out their 
individuai problems in conference. At Columbia 
instructors of Contemporary Civilization and 
Humanities were persuaded by the English depart- 
ment to make the quality of a student's written per- 
formance a recognized part of the standards of those 
two courses, this being considered the first step 
toward getting similar cooperation eventually from 
all faculty members. 

If only all teachers were teachers of English! 
Not in the same sense as those in the English 
department, but indirectly—not necessarily by 
“comma chasing” or direct checking of mechanics, 
but by letting the student know that both content 
and form are important! It means letting the stu 
dent know that you are concerned when his clumsy 
sentences and poorly constructed paragraphs inter 
fere with an adequate expression of an idea. The 
English department would like to cooperate.—JAMES 
I. Brown in Phi Delta Kappan. 





THE STUDY 


We adapted methods to 
purposes in a P. D. unit 


OF A PROBLEM 


By 
EDITH F. ERICKSON 


HE MAJOR purposes of Cleveland's 
'S eae problems course are to 
assist pupils: 

1. To develop an alert awareness, a social 
sensitivity, and a continuing interest in 
significant problems. 

2. To build a background of informa- 
tion and understanding on which to base 
opinions and judgments. 

3. To develop techniques appropriate for 
the study of problems and controversial 
questions. 

4. To develop attitudes and behavior 
consistent with effective citizenship in a 
democracy. 

At the beginning of the course pupils are 
taught to identify problems. We distinguish 
between problems and topics and develop 
the idea that a problem calls for a solution, 
or at least an attempted solution. Partly 
through discussion, but largely through 
practice, pupils should learn that the study 
of a problem is much more than the as- 
sembling of an array of facts, no matter 
how impressive or how logically arranged. 

The pupils can and should develop 
criteria for problem selection and apply 
these throughout the course. Some of these 
criteria might well be: 

Is it a significant problem? 

Is it timely? 

Is it of some concern to each of us as in- 
dividuals and to the people of the com- 
munity? 

Is its solution of real importance to so- 
ciety? 

Does it have long-range implications as 
well as immediate significance? 

Let us now turn to actual classroom pro- 
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cedure in considering the adapting of meth- 
ods to the purposes of the problems course. 
Go with me to a classroom in Collinwood 
High Schocl, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a class- 
room equipped with a variety of books on 
open shelves, a wide selection of pamphlet 
material, sets of the American Observer 
and Senior Scholastic, a vertical file, ade- 
quate bulletin-board space—in fact, a class- 
room lending itself to the teaching and 
study of problems. 

We began the work one fall semester by 
talking informally about the most signifi- 
cant events of the summer, and then of 
things the pupils had read or heard or seen 
that might have some relation to our study 
of modern problems. We were thus making 
a start in identifying problems and in de- 
veloping and applying criteria. 

In the course of our conversation we 
learned that a goodly number of the class 
had seen the film Lost Boundaries at a 
neighborhood theatre and had been much 
impressed, The pupils decided that this 
film dealt with a significant and timely 
problem, one with long-range implications 
that aroused their interest, one they wanted 
to study in some detail. 

We decided to call the problem “Living 
Together as Americans.” Our next step 
was to define the specific problem involved 
in living together as Americans on which 
we should focus attention. We agreed that 
as a nation our actual practices as shown 
in Lost Boundaries sometimes fall short of 
our professed ideals. No one questioned 
the validity of our ideals; the questioning 
was directed toward practices. We defined 
the core of our problem as one of squaring 
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our practices with our accepted ideals. 

As a guide for directing the study of this 
particular problem, the teacher formulated 
some clear-cut objectives, and kept these 
in mind as well as the more general objec- 
tives for the problems course as a whole. 

In working with the pupils, a breaking 
down of the problem—a partial analysis— 
was the next step. We raised the question, 
“How is America in a very real sense a 
laboratory of democratic living?’ Demo- 
cratic living called for some clarification, so 
we proceeded to locate pronouncements in 
the Declaration of Independence and else- 
where that are a precious part of our 
heritage; we proceeded to study our con- 
stitutional guarantees and to discuss our 
general understanding of democratic living. 

We turned our attention to America as 
a laboratory. We studied the makeup of 
our population—its racial, religious, and 
ethnic groups, the distribution of popula- 
tion within our country, recent mobility, 
and population trends, We included a brief 
review of our immigration history, the 
pupils finding out from where, when, and 
why their ancestors came to America. 

We dealt with the refugees of the 1930's 
and the displaced persons who have come 
to our shores since World War II. We 
found that some pupils knew personally, 
and that our own student body included, 
a number of these recent arrivals. We found 
that some of the churches to which pupils 
belonged and individuals they knew had 
given a helping hand to these new im- 
migrants. 

We noted the national scene, our city of 
Cleveland as a cross section of America, 
and our own school with its cosmopolitan 
population as a miniature of the larger 
laboratory—America. We found various ex- 
amples in history and from personal ex- 
periences that showed that discrimination 
is sometimes directed toward groups and 
individuals because of recency of arrival 
and national origins. 

As our study progressed we were careful 


not to lose sight of the core of our problem 
—the discrepancy between practices and 
ideals. More pupils saw the film Lost 
Boundaries; several saw Home of the Brave. 
Others recalled having seen Gentleman's 
Agreement and Crossfire, and the class de- 
cided that these films all dealt with mani- 
festations of the same problem. Pupils 
began to refer to newspaper items, articles 
in current magazines, radio programs, They 
began to bring in material for bulletin- 
board display and class use. Book selection 
in some of the English classes was correlated 
with the problem on which we were work- 
ing in social studies. 

We did our planning of this first prob- 
lem step by step rather than attempt a 
complete analysis and over-all planning, 
which we sometimes do later in the semes- 
ter, especially with problems that have 
fewer ramifications. 

Though the pupils did not question the 
validity of our professed democratic ideals 
or the soundness of our constitutional 
guarantees, we decided, nevertheless, to 
find out whether these ideals and guaran- 
tees had a sound basis other than a moral 
one. We formulated the question, “What 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There are four main purposes of 
Collinwood High School's twelfth- 
grade problems course—and each unit 
or problem studied is to contribute to 
those purposes in order to have a last- 
ing chect upon the thinking and be- 
havior of the students. In the case of 
each problem-unit taken up, this calls 
for a special selection and adapiation 
of classroom methods that will best 
serve the four purposes in dealing with 
the particular problem. Miss Erickson 
shows how she “adapted methods to 
purposes” for an intercultural prob- 
lem, by giving a running account of the 
classroom progress of the unit. She 
teaches social studies in Collinwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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significant facts about human beings do we 
need to know?” We wanted reputable and 
readable references. We used Races of Man- 
kind, a Public Affairs pamphlet by Bene- 
dict and Weltfish; we used Sense and Non- 
sense About Race by Alpenfels. We used 
the strip film We Are All Brothers. 

This study caused us to ask, “What blind- 
spots in our thinking on human relations 
should we analyze?” We considered prej- 
udices, stereotypes, scapegoating. The 
realization that the practice of scapegoating 
is as old as history, but that the victim 
varies, seemed to make an impact on the 
thinking of the pupils; so too did the dif- 
ferentiation between descriptive and der- 
rogatory stereotypes; so too did examples 
of what prejudice and discrimination can 
do to the victim, to the individual who 
is guilty of prejudice and discrimination, 
to society as a whole. We tried to analyze 
the basic reasons for prejudice and the ways 
in which it develops and manifests itself. 

In the study of prejudice many of the 
examples cited dealt with Negroes. We de- 


cided in our pupil-teacher- planning to raise 
as our next question, “What interracial 
problems call for understanding and con- 
structive 


action in strengthening our 
democracy?” 

We turned the spotlight of attention on 
the Negroes, the second largest racial group 
in our population. We did not ignore, 
however, the American Indians, our people 
of oriental extraction, and American citi- 
zens from south of the border. 

In our study of the Negro we learned of 
some conditions indicating second-rate 
citizenship. We tried to place ourselves in 
other people’s shoes to figure out the prob- 
lems in communities where Negroes con- 
stitute a much larger percentage of the 
population than the ten or twelve per cent 
who live in our own city. We tried to put 
ourselves in the place of both the Negroes 
and the dominant racial group. We turned 
a strong spotlight of attention on our own 
community, noting positive assets as well 


as shortcomings and liabilities in our record 
on interracial relations. 

The atmosphere in the class was such 
that one pupil, a Negro veteran with three 
years of service in Europe, gave a straight- 
forward extemporaneous talk about the 
discrimination he experienced overseas. 
The questions and answers that followed 
were gratifying to the teacher. 

Our Negro veteran told of evidence he 
had seen in Germany of the anti-Semitic 
program of the Nazis. That was the spring- 
board for the next part of our study. 

We looked up statistics in the World 
Almanac and found the comparative num- 
bers of Jews in the world in 1939 and 1947. 
When we first saw the statistics for Europe, 
statistics that showed a decrease of some six 
million Jews, several pupils gasped audibly. 
Those statistics gave an opportunity for 
critical thinking in more ways than in mak- 
ing and interpreting accurate graphs. Our 
next question, one suggested by anti- 
Semitism in Nazi Germany, to which our 
attention had been directed, was, “What 
cultural and religious differences within 
our population present a challenge in work- 
ing for true democratic intergroup living?” 

We noticed variations of the Golden 
Rule used in different religions of the 
world. We found some beliefs and practices 
common to our great religious faiths in 
America—belief in one God, belief in im- 
mortality, use of public worship, faith in 
the power of prayer. We stressed loyalty 
and the need for increased devotion to 
one’s own religious faith and also respect 
for the rights of others to follow their own 
beliefs. 

One of our boys gave us of his own voli- 
tion some interesting and helpful informa- 
tion about Hebrew faith and practices. 
That led us directly to a consideration of 
anti-Semitism, its possible religious basis, 
its possible economic basis, the transplant- 
ing from other countries, the forms anti- 
Semitism takes, and finally its un-American 
flavor. We used the survey made by 
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Fortune some years ago, and other authori- 
tative material. 

By this time we had built a fairly sub- 
stantial background of information on our 
problem. We had measured practices in 
terms of ideals and had found them want- 
ing. We now asked ourselves, “What can 
we do to make our practices more nearly 
measure up to our ideals?” 

We noticed the moral need, the need 
from the standpoint of national unity and 
stability, the need from the standpoint of 
world prestige and leadership, from the 
standpoint of strengthening and spreading 
democracy. 

We tried to face the problem realistically. 
We considered the role of the government— 
federal, state, and local. We considered the 
work of various organizations, noting again 
the work of the Urban League, the 
N.A.A.C.P., and others; we learned of the 
work of the Southern Regional Council, 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, to mention but a few. We considered 
the responsibility of communities, the les- 
sons to be learned from the Detroit race 
riots of 1943. We discussed the purposes 
and work of the Cleveland Community Re- 
lations Board, which is a definite part of 
the city government. We studied the his- 
tory of the F.E.P.C.; we talked about the 
unfavorable action taken by the General 
Assembly of Ohio on proposed fair employ- 
ment legislation. We studied the voluntary 
cooperative fair employment practices plan 
sponsored by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and their printed report. We 
studied the fair employment practices 
ordinance passed by the Cleveland City 
Council and thus created an interest in fol- 
lowing the workings of the provisions of 
this ordinance. 

We had read and discussed the digest of 
the report by the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, using as our reference for that 
purpose These Rights Are Ours to Keep, 
a Public Affairs pamphlet. We now had a 
talk by an able pupil who had read the en- 


tire report To Secure These Rights, a talk 
summarizing the findings and stressing the 
recommendations made by the committee. 
We found out what presidential and con- 
gressional action had been taken to date 
in line with these recommendations. We 
tried to stimulate a continuing interest in 
the proposed civil-rights program. 

We looked with a critical eye at our own 
city and found much to indicate real democ- 
racy in action and some things that called 
for improvement. We considered what we 
as individuals and the various groups to 
which we belong could do to promote bet- 
ter human relations. We decided that each 
individual has a real responsibility in the 
solution of this problem—the problem of 
reconciling practices with the ideals of 
democratic living, the problem at the very 
heart of the great experiment of living 
together as Americans. We made tangible 
suggestions for carrying out both individual 
and group responsibility. 

Let us look more closely at the methods 
used in the classroom procedure just de- 
scribed. The selection of the problem was 
made from among several tentative sugges- 
tions. Both teacher guidance and active 
pupil participation figured in the choice. 
Motivation was already present in the form 
of the interest that many pupils felt and 
communicated to others as a result of see- 
ing a particular motion picture. The 
teacher capitalized on this evident interest. 
Through discussion we identified the situa- 
tion with which the picture deals as being 
a pertinent problem. We applied criteria 
to justify its selection for study. We defined 
the problem in specific terms and ferreted 
out a core that seemed to call for a solution, 
a core on which we could focus attention. 

We made use of cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning throughout. In this par- 
ticular case we did this step by step. We 
built a background of workable informa- 
tion from reliable sources before coming 
to grips with possible solutions. 

We uncovered conflicting ideas and di- 
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vergent points of view. We ran into sharp 
disagreement on such questions as segrega- 
tion, restrictive covenants, fair-employment 
practices legislation. We tried to look at 
matters objectively. We made a real effort 
to discuss rather than to argue, remember- 
ing that “it takes more ignorance and less 
manners to argue than to discuss.” We 
avoided being dogmatic. We tried to en- 
gender light rather than heat; we were not 
trying to prove a particular viewpoint; we 
were after an understanding of the prob- 
lem and the determination of desirable 
courses of action; we tried to direct our 
study toward that goal. The teacher made 
every effort to keep the problem as a whole 
before the pupils, thus reducing the pos- 
sibility of their thinking in terms of isolated 
bits of subject matter. 

We utilized community situations and 
personal experiences. We turned to audio- 
visual aids. (There is a wealth of material— 
slides, films, posters—available on this prob- 
lem, as on many others.) We made use of a 
great variety of reading material, gaining 
experience in locating references, reading 
with a purpose, evaluating data. We had 
a number of individual and group activi- 
ties, thus providing opportunity for pupil 
leadership and close cooperation among 
not otherwise have 
worked together. The study of the entire 
problem was in itself an experience in 
democratic living; democratic procedures 
were used throughout. An important con- 
comitant factor, especially needed in the 
handling of a problem on human relations, 


pupils who might 


is utter sincerity, above all on the part of 
the teacher. Our pupil-teacher relationship 
and those among the pupils were highly 
satisfactory. Any other condition might 
well have nullified the effectiveness of the 
work we were doing. 

The pupils seemed as a class to develop 
a real and continuing interest in the prob- 
lem—a most important outcome and one 
included in the objectives for the course. 
Several pupils gave evidence of genuine 
sensitivity and of having a real social con- 
sciousness. 

Evaluation? Yes, a testing of facts, vari- 
ous experiences in critical thinking, meas- 
urement of different types of skill, diagno- 
sis of specific individual differences. Evalua- 
tion? Yes, some objective, some subjective— 
careful noting of attitudes revealed in the 
give and take of class discussion; attitudes, 
skills, and behavior shown in committee 
work and in a variety of situations, Further 
evaluation? Yes, the ultimate value of the 
study of this and of any problem will be 
measured in terms of the social behavior 
that results. 

In the study of a problem a pupil de- 
velops a frame of reference into which to 
fit ideas, ability, and behavior. That frame 
of reference needs to be constructed with 
care. The methods used in its construction 
should be in keeping with the carefully 
formulated objectives for the course as a 
whole and for each particular problem. 
Only through adapting methods to these 
clearly defined purposes can we hope to 
reach the desired outcomes. 


Ideas From Other Subjects 


Sometimes it is possible to cooperate with other 
school departments in developing [English] compo- 
sitions. For instance, if your home-economics teacher 
has been illustrating methods of interior decorating 
for the home, ask the girls to pen an essay on their 
room as it is or as they wish it to be. Ask the boys 
to describe an article made in manual training. If 
in sociology or history students are discussing poli- 
tics, request an essay on “My Political Convictions” 


or “Why I 
Republican.” 
Teachers gain stimulation from cooperation with 
other phases of teaching. I always confer with the 
history teachers when my students enter essay con- 
tests on Americanism frequently sponsored by the 
American Legion or the Pythian Society or other 
clubs, and the work of the pupils is discussed in 
both classes—Heten Ciark in English Journal. 


Am a Democrat” or “Why I Am a 





What a high-school teacher looks for in 


PRINCIPALS on the JOB 


By 
CARLOS pe ZAFRA, Jr. 


N THE February 1951 issue of THe CLEAR- 
I inG House there appeared an article en- 
titled “What a High-School Principal 
Looks for in Teachers on the Job.” This 
well-written article by Julius H. Mueller, 
Jr., principal of Weston High School, 
Weston, Mass., presented in this order these 
ten major characteristics as essential for 
teachers to embody: 


1. “. .. ability to get along with other members 
of the staff.” 

2. “. .. ability to get along with children.” 

3. “.. . ability as an instructor, .. . 

4. Ability “. . . to cooperate at all times with 
{the principal] and other members of the staff in 
carrying on such extra duties and activities as are 
a natural part of the school’s total educational 
program.” 


5. The showing of “. . . a proper regard for the 
many demands that are made on [the principal's] 
time.” 

6. The turning in of “. . . all reports called for 
by the office . . . well ahead of the deadline set and, 
further, [seeing] that they are neat, accurate, clear, 
and complete.” 

7. Punctuality 
duties... .” 

8. The keeping “. . . abreast of current educational 
trends and practices through reading, part-time 
study at schools of education or graduate schools, 
and visits to other schools.” 

g. The showing of “. 


in assuming their daily 


. . an active interest in local, 
state, and national profes,ional organizations . . .” 
but not to the extent “. . . that he or she does not 
have sufficient time and energy to give to his regular 
job.” 


10. Loyalty to his 


“ 


. School, to the other mem- 
bers of this faculty team, and to the administration.” 


My purpose here is not to take issue with 
any of Mr. Mueller’s major theses. But in 
view of the fact that the permeating in- 
fluence of a principal upon his school far 
outweighs the influence of any individual 


teacher in that school, it might be well to 
consider also what teachers expect of their 
principals in our common quest for ever- 
better public education. If we accept Mr. 
Mueller’s ten criteria, then it seems to me 
that teachers might fairly expect ten coun- 
terpart major characteristics of their prin- 
cipals, Let’s look at these counterpart char- 
acteristics in sequence: 


1. Artistry in his relationships with his 
faculty. 


The successful handling of teachers by 
a principal has much in common with the 
successful handling of pupils by a teacher. 
The important thing in each case is 
whether the job of leadership is approached 
from a democratic or from a dictatorial 
point of view. 

Does the principal respect his teachers 
and have confidence in them, or does he 
distrust and perhaps fear them? Does he 
know each teacher as a distinct individual, 
unique among the faculty, and with this 
knowledge make the best use of the teach- 
er’s particular interests and abilities in the 
total school program? Or does he assign 
jobs to the first teacher who comes along, 
or who is the most tractable, simply to get 
the assignment off his agenda? Does he let 
his teachers know him as a person, or does 
he cultivate being “The Presence”? 

It would be trite to say simply that a 
principal should have a “superior personal- 
ity” and be a “master of personnel rela- 
tions.” Specifically, he should be above 
petty sensitivity and the holding of grudges. 
Though a genuine friend to all, and even a 
confidant at times, the good principal 
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avoids the pitfalls of favoritism by showing 
an admirable resistance to the wiles of the 
shoddy “climber” and the ingratiating “yes- 
men” (and/or women) of the faculty. He 
believes no gossip about a teacher, but, in 
important instances, listens completely 
while the teacher concerned presents his 
case directly. 

He is as just as it is possible for a human 
being to be. He shows no partisanship to- 
ward fellow lodge, church, or fraternity 
brothers, but values each teacher as a 
teacher. Though he backs his teachers stead- 
fastly when he believes them to be right, 
he coddles neither incompetence nor lazi- 
ness. Neither formal nor slovenly, the ideal 
principal is friendly and comfortable. Al- 
ways kind and courteous, he is not pater- 
nalistic, He never embarrasses a teacher in 
front of pupils or colleagues. He gives 
reasons for his requests. He gives words of 
praise or notes of commendation for jobs 
well done. 

In short, a principal is an artist in his 
relationships with his faculty to the degree 
that there is in his teachers an absence of 
negative fear and the presence of confident 
creativeness. The remaining nine points are 
essentially enlargements of this first and 
basic consideration. 


2. Ability to command the respect and 
affection of the pupils. ; 


Although principals are too often too far 
removed from the classroom, boys and girls 
should always remain their chief and fore- 
most concern, not only in the abstract, but 
as individuals. It is important that the prin- 
cipal show pupils his personal interest by 
being present at all their major athletic 
and social events, that he praise the student 
body oftener than he censures it, and that 
he give students all the responsibility and 
authority they can handle rather than the 
least amount they can pry away from him. 

It hurts the teacher in his efforts to 
establish and maintain rapport with his 
pupils if the principal of the school is dis- 


liked by the student body. In the minds of 
the pupils in such a school, the whole 
school experience tends to be a thing to 
dread, and even the best of teachers are 
“damned by association.” Conversely, by 
being well-liked and respected, the ideal 
principal helps to create a fine school 
morale and is thus a great asset to the 
teacher in his classroom contacts. 


3. Competence in promoting his teach- 
ers’ professional growth. 


Just as mediocre pupils are likely to have 
had mediocre teachers, other things being 
equal, so a real test of a principal’s stature 
is his ability to attract, to foster, and to 
hold teachers of high professional compe- 
tence. A truly good principal tends to hold 
superior teachers in spite of low salary 
schedules over which he has little control. 

Teachers need to feel that their prin- 
cipal is interested in their development and 
promotion, not jealous of it—just as the 
good teacher takes pride in the success of 
his students. Every principal should make 
available to his teachers such things as a 
current professional library, days in which 
to visit other schools, and in-service train- 
ing demonstrations. Himself no prima 
donna, the good principal forgets self-inter- 
est except insofar as it coincides with an 
honest and a deep dedication to his main 
job, not the least element of which should 
be to cultivate the resourcefulness, the in- 
dependence, and the competence of each 
teacher. 

As Principal Mueller suggests, there is a 
vast difference between “snoopervision™ 
and genuine, creative, teacher-developing 
supervision. Success in the latter presup- 
poses that the principal is, or at least was, 
a master teacher himself, so that he com- 
mands the professional respect of his fac- 
ulty and so that he is capable of contribu- 
ting understandingly and effectively to 
teachers’ professional growth. If he con- 
tinues to teach a typical class, at least peri- 
odically, so that he does not lose touch with 
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everyday classroom situations—so much the 
better. 


4- Cooperation in helping teachers to in- 
augurate and to maintain activities which 
are educationally desirable. 


If the principal has the democratic phi- 
losophy that the administration exists to 
serve the classroom, then he will not take it 
as a personal affront when a teacher sug- 
gests the inauguration of, or the modifica- 
tion of, a particular educational procedure. 

Socrates made clear the point that prog- 
ress comes from innovation, not from mere 
repetition of hoary methods and routines. 
What good does it do for the teacher to pay 
good money and time to take courses in 
which he studies advanced methods and 
techniques of instruction, only to be re- 
fused the opportunity of putting those de- 
sirable practices into operation? 

It is true that sometimes original teach- 

ers, as original pupils, are less docile; but 
other things being equal, there is more 
promise and performance in them because 
of that originality. The good principal wel- 
comes and encourages the enterprise of his 
teachers, however inept any particular sug- 
gestion may be. The democratic principal 
invites suggestions, makes his teachers feel 
that they are in partnership with him. He 
allows and goes along with group decisions; 
he recognizes the long-term value of crea- 
tive, democratic discussion by his faculty of 
school problems; and he speaks of the 
school as “our” school, not “my” school. 
* A successful school in the American sense 
cannot be conducted under the army type 
of administration, where “orders” and 
“loyalty” are gacrosanct; to teach democracy 
a school must embody democracy, and its 
success requires the creative contributions 
of every teacher in it. A principal should 
not be so afraid of having “prima donnas” 
on his faculty that he has instead only yes- 
men who rationalize inertia and stagnation 
into “a respect for the traditional way.” 

However well intentioned, there should 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In “What a High-School Principal 
Looks for in Teachers on the Job,” in 
the February 1951 issue of THe CLEar- 
NG House, Julius H. Mueller, Jr., dis- 
cussed ten desirable characteristics of 
teachers, Herewith Mr. de Zafra sets 
forth ten equivalent and corresponding 

ualities that a high-school teacher 
ooks for in principals. And so both 
sides have been heard from, in accord- 
ance with Crearinc House policy— 
“An I for an I, and a truth for a truth.” 
Mr. de Zafra teaches in John Marshall 
High School and East Evening High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 





be no compulsion by principals upon their 
teachers as to just which professional or- 
ganizations they shall join. 

Also, just as Mr. Mueller wants teachers 
“. . . to cooperate at all times with him... 
in carrying on such extra duties and activi- 
ties as are a natural part of the school’s 
total educational program,” so does the 
good principal keep a sharp eye for equity 
in assignments or for obtaining for the 
teacher compensatory pay for undue loads. 


5. Consideration of his teachers as ma- 
ture individuals with outside interests and 
obligations of their own. 


Of course teachers should have “. . . a 
proper regard for the many demands that 
are made on [the principal's] time,” and the 
good principal, in turn, will have an equal 
consideration for the full lives of his teach- 
ers. For example, at least go per cent of 
the married men teachers I know in these 
days of high living costs have jobs in addi- 
tion to their regular school-teaching duties. 
With salaries considerably lower than those 
of their principals, sheer economic neces- 
sity compels them to engage in these second- 
ary vocations. 

As Mr. Mueller suggests, faculty meet- 
ings should be “well planned” and “worth 
the teacher’s time to attend.” Furthermore, 
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notices of extra assignments should be 
given as far in advance as possible, with 
opportunities for making any necessary al- 
ternative arrangements. Teachers with ap- 
pointments to see the principal should be 
given priority in his attentions, and pur- 
poseless and time-consuming assignments 
should not be given at all. 


6. Proficiency in stream-lining and mod- 
ernizing the school’s clerical and communi- 
cations procedures. 


Teachers are too often asked to do need- 
less clerical chores. Classes are too often 
interrupted with requests for information 
which the office already has, or with a 
notice for a student who is already listed on 
the school’s absence list for that day. Ef 
ficiency experts for modern business and 
communications procedures would laugh at 
some of the archaic routines of some school 
Printed instructions should be 
clearly worded, carefully planned, and 
double-checked so that hasty follow-up cor- 
rections and additions are not necessary. 


ofhces. 


7. Punctuality in dispatching daily du- 
lies. 

Many procedures, even in the most demo- 
cratically-administered school, depend up- 
on decisions of the principal before being 
put into operation. For the smooth run- 
ning of the entire plant, therefore, it is 
important that the principal have the abil- 
ity to make decisions promptly, to follow 
through once his word is given, to do first 
things first, and to maintain a steady “sec- 
ond-wind” gait that gets things done con- 
sistently and thoroughly. 

The principal's hours should be posted, 
just as are teachers’ schedules. On certain 
days of the week he should be in the build- 
ing and available to his teachers and pupils 
all day, insofar as possible. His weekly 
Rotary luncheon and other regular meet- 
ings should also be included. The principal 
who “hits the educational ball” from early 
until late, in school and out, yet who does 
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not jump at every slightest pretext for leav- 
ing the school building, sets a good ex- 
ample. 


8. The keeping “. . . abreast of current 
educational trends and practices through 
reading, part-time study at schools of edu- 
cation or graduate schools, and visits to 
other schools.” 


Teachers like to feel that their principal 
knows his job, that he is worth his higher 
salary, and that he is not so bogged down in 
routine detail that the creative atmosphere 
of new ideas and willingness to experiment 
has been extinguished. When a person be- 
comes a principal, that should not be the 
end of his professional training, as it so 
often is, but rather an impetus for some of 
the most purposeful study he has ever 
known. 

How about his taking college courses in 
such areas as enlightened supervision, mod- 
ern office procedures, personnel relations as 
practiced in some of our leading industries, 
and the development of fertile community 


relationships? For the good of the school, 
it is the principal, of all people, who should 
be “out in front” in his grasp of educa- 
tional trends and practices. 


g. Recognition as not merely “a school- 
man,” but as “an educational statesman.” 


Teachers like to feel not only that their 
boss is a good boss, but that he is one of 
the best bosses in the business. This esteem 
is not commanded by appeals to loyalty 
nor by the “pulling of rank.” It is earned 
by performance, by an active record of edu- 
cational innovations and successes. Its root 
lies in a crystal-clear understanding of, and 
a time-, thought-, and heart-consuming 
dedication to the role of the public schools 
in a democracy. 


10. Understanding of and courageous 
devotion to the role of public education. 


There are many books and courses and 
people to help the principal gain an in- 
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sight to this understanding if he does not 
already have it, but to the insight there 
needs to be added the principal's willing- 
ness to fight for what he knows is educa- 
tionally right and desirable. 

The good principal is a leader in his 
school and in his community not in the 
sense of being a driver of men, but in the 
sense of being a doer, an inspirer, a catalyst. 
He is not above picking up a piece of paper 
in the corridor, nor is he below fighting for 
his school by educating his board of educa- 
tion and the parents and actively cultivat- 
ing their intelligent and interested support 
of the school’s program. Though not a 
spendthrift, the ideal principal would 
never be the captive of a board's short- 
sighted interest in running a “cheap” 
school; his community relationships and 


his educational vision would be too good 
for that. Always are his judgments sound 
and consistent in the light of his personal 
ideals and his philosophy of education. 


To abbreviate and to paraphrase Mr. 
Mueller’s closing paragraph: These, then, 
are some of the things that one teacher, 
at least, looks for in America’s principals. 
No attempt has been made to cover all of 
the qualifications of the good principal. | 
have, however, tried to emphasize those 
characteristics which I feel are the most 
important. 

These ten counterpart major character- 
istics are a big order; but America’s public 
education is a big order, and it unques- 
tionably demands the finest possible action 
from our educational leadership. 


indi 


SPELLING: When 204 high-school students were 
tested with the Sixteen Spelling Scales, which con- 
tain 20 words each, or in all 320 words widely used 
in everyday speech and writing, the students mis- 
spelled a mean of 80 words (25% of the total). So 
state Doris Hageman and H. R. Laslett in School 
and Society. About 50 students were in each high- 
class—freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior. The mean number of the 320 words mis- 
spelled by the students in each class was as follows: 
freshmen, 115; sophomores, 92; juniors, 62; and 
The boys in all classes misspelled 
roughly 33% more words than the girls: the mean 
number of errors for the boys was 96, and for the 
girls, 73. 

On the basis of I. Q. tests made at the time, it 
was found that on the whole the pupils with the 
lower I. Q.’s made the larger numbers of spelling 
errors. But the numbers of students with high I. 


school 


seniors, 50. 


Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope. 


Q.’s who made poor scores, and the numbers with 
low I. Q.’s who did well, indicate that effort as well 
as intelligence plays a large part in spelling skill 


SMOKING: Of 85 students in 4 typing classes of 
The Dalles, Ore., High School, 41 were found to 
be smokers (almost 50%) and 44 were non-smokers, 
reports A. A. Schlichting in The Journal of Busi 
ness Education. A study of the students’ typing 
grades showed that the non-smokers led the smok 
ers in “Superior” grades by a ratio of 5 to 1. And 
on the other hand the smokers received almost twice 
as many “Below Standard” grades. Mr. Schlichting 
points out that most of the students were 15 or 16 
years old, and that beginners at smoking often 
suffer from nausea and dullness, which aren't con 
ducive to speed or accuracy in typing or any other 
feld. 

It would be most unfortunate if a follow-up study 
some years hence would show that the smokers led 
the non-smokers in the number that held responsi 
ble secretarial jobs. This editor doesn't approve 
of smoking by children, and applauds Mr. Schlicht 
ing’s resolve to work in a friendly way to curb the 
spread of smoking among his pupils. But nothing is 
going to stop smoking by students, and we just 
don’t want you getting any gray hair over the 
matter. 





GAMBLING: 


Worthy Unit in Problems Course 


By 


RALPH SCOLL 

UNIT on gambling is a practical offering 
A in the problems of democracy course 
~—yet the problems textbooks and books 
dealing with problems of youth either ig- 
nore the subject or do little more than 
mention it. 

Usually on the first day of a unit in my 
problems of democracy classes the chapter 
on it is read, and about two days are de- 
voted to the text. But what to do without 
a chapter on the gambling unit we wish to 
undertake? How about an object lesson? 
Wise is he who learns from experience—but 
wiser if he learns from the experience of 
others. Trying to make them wiser, why not 
give them as vivid and real an experience 
as possible in class? | 

Let us first set the stage. The unit has two 
main points to emphasize: 

1. Since honest gambling will at infinity 
produce a stalemate, unstacked cards, espe- 
cially in the simple card gambling games 
where the use of the intellect is kept at a 
minimum, will be even for both sides. The 
professional or chronic gambler, out seri- 
ously to win, constantly has this in mind. 
To win then means cheating. 

2. Next, the odds are always against you, 
unless you yourself are the house. A business 
is not set up with the economic risks in- 
volved fer any altruistic motive. Profit is 
the aim. Bookies, Nevada dens, the small 
cigar store front with the back room are in 
“business” to make a profit. The odds con- 
stantly give the house its profit. At infinity, 
it goes without saying, the gambling institu- 
tion will have all the participant’s money. 

An overview of the whole unit for the 
student is in order. Once the objectives are 
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Future suckers get their 
warning at Sea Cliff High 


stressed, assignments, both specific and con- 
tinuous, are generally discussed and the 
class is encouraged to begin to find periodi- 
cal and newspaper articles on gambling over 
the weekend. What is a better picture of mo- 
tivation than to promise “real” gambling 
right in class on Monday? The eccentric 
teacher becomes more eccentric but student 
curiosity is a plus 1.00 correlation with mo- 
tivation. 

Every class has a boaster who claims he 
can outwit anyone else in cards. For a direct 
object lesson to him, this is the individual 
to select for the experiment. The materials 
for the period were simply these: one deck 
of regulation cards and twenty pennies. 
Everyone in class made a circle around the 
“professional” and the teacher. 

We began playing the favorite corner 
game, “Black Jack.” For the uninitiated, 
closest to 21 wins, “over’’ 21 loses. My op- 
ponent was given ten pennies; I had ten 
pennies, But, to make the session even more 
engaging, I had told the class that I was 
positive of winning. Here was a great chance 
for psychic income—pleasure—for the stu- 
dent body. “Oh, boy! if he were only beaten, 
wouldn’t we give him the ‘raspberries!’” 

What was their amazement, when not too 
slowly but quite surely, penny by penny the 
student gambler had his stake taken away 
from him by the teacher gambler. “The 
cards are marked,” “You stacked the cards,” 
“Let us deal the cards,” and other remarks 
showed individual minor frustrations. Our 
professional strangely quiet—and 
beaten. After the cards were carefully in- 
vestigated, after the late braggart had ad- 
mitted everything was according to Hoyle 


was 
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and the “controlled furor” was prolonged 
in class until the bell ending the period 
rang, the class was asked, as an assignment 
for the next day, to contemplate the pos- 
sible reasons for my being so sure of win- 
ning. The important suspense could thus be 
continued. 

The next day, as the reader most likely 
has guessed, the answer was cheating. (But 
it must be said that a few thought it was 
superior intelligence.) 

How had I cheated? Just as simply as any 
professional gambler does. When I looked 
at my cards, my encircling watchers were 
not permitted to look at them; not so my 
opponent, making it easy for my coached ac- 
complice to give me the prearranged signals 
that informed me of “what my opponent 
had.” Everyone then understood the ec- 
centric lesson and my student player was 
back in the fold. 

To drive home the point of the preva- 
lence of cheating by chronic gamblers was 
easy. Here was a good instance to prove the 
general gullibility of youth. There weren't 
any who suspected me of “dishonesty,” even 
for such a good cause. But when told the 
very same lack of suspicion for a smooth 
stranger, and especially a smoother gambler, 
is more or less pervasive, the object of the 
lesson had in most instances made an im- 
pression. 

On the second day, for a change of pace, 
lecture material fits in nicely—not only for 
gambling but for any unit which has 
reached a high point where conclusions and 
arguments should be clinched. The class 
might also be advised at this time that I did 
not intend to encourage yambling by the 
demonstration used. Revealing how manu- 
facturers get around the “Pure Food and 
Drug Act” does not imply that others will 
use that information illicitly. 

Here is a brief outline of what I offer as 
lecture material in gambling. Enlargement 
by example is obvious. 

A. Why we gamble 
1. Pleasure of chance plus cleverness 


2. Pleasure of risking and escaping 
3. Intensification of feeling of freedom 
4. It is play 
B. Why gambling is bad 
1. Breaks up friendships 
2. Creates dishonesty 
3- Leads to drinking 
4- Attitude toward money corrupted 
5. Weakens character 


An interesting lecture of approximately 
thirty minutes, not over that, can keep the 
class’s attention. Comments and questions, 
of course, should be invited to interrupt 
the instructor’s talk. This is a good time, 
certainly, to impress the fallacies of gam- 
bling upon the young mind. 

In addition to the lecture, one day should 
be reserved for a discussion of news of the 
day. It may be employed as a break from 
too much unit material, or current events 
may be used to supplement certain phases 
of the unit. The weekiy American Observer 
of the Civic Education Association is used 
by our classes to round out information 
from daily newspapers. 

But we still have our second objective to 
prove, that the odds are always against the 
foolish gambler. Another day, another con- 
trast. Again, since seeing is believing, we re- 
sorted on the fourth day to another un- 
orthodox and “unheard of” class demonstra- 
tion. A high-low gambling machine, a con- 
trivance shaped like an hour glass, made of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Scoll says that a unit on gam- 
bling has helped to make his problems 
of democracy course informative and 
enjoyable. We don’t recall that the Life 
Adjustment Education program has 
made any recommendations about in- 
struction on the hazards of gambling. 
But certainly Mr. Scoll’s unit is life- 
adjustment education. We might sug- 
gest, with a bow to Norman Mailer, 
that the unit be titled “The Naked and 
the Bled.” The author is chairman of 
social studies in Sea Cliff, N. Y., High 
School. 
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wire, with a handle that turned the con- 
traption over so that two dice tumbled 
through the .neck, was procured from a 
local fraternal organization which holds an 
annual carnival to raise funds. The system 
was that if you bet “High” and the dice 
read over 7, you won—below 7, you lost. 
And if you bet “Low,” just the opposite. 
If you bet on a 7 turning up, the house 
paid you four-to-one. Also, the house won 
all the bets when a 7 showed, unless you 
were betting on the 7, in which case you got 
the four-to-one odds. 

Most of the boys in class did not have 
to be schooled. The girls were different. 
This time everyone was given five pennies 
to bet as he pleased. My two collecting as- 
sistants and I were the house. The result was 
inevitable. One or two outguessed the 
machine for a while longer than the rest, 
but before the period taken for the demon- 
stration was over, every penny lent out 
was recaptured. The reception: although 
the students laughed at the whole experi- 
ment, they listened attentively to my con- 
clusions that pin-ball machines, slot ma- 
chines, or any such gambling devices are set 
up to disfavor the players, and enough time 
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So Gladys’ Mother 


With the weight of the world on my 19-year-old 
shoulders, I wrote a note to Gladys’ mother, It was 
done in the best diplomatic manner, as my teacher 
trainers had admonished me to do. It ran in this 
fashion: “I thought that you might like to know 
that we were not keeping your daughter until 5:30 
every night. She is loitering around the school with 
the boys.” 

Never since have I enjoyed such quick, whole- 
hearted response from a parent. That it sprang 
from any other cause than my righteous one did not 
occur to me. Gladys was there bright and early the 
next morning, note in hand. She put it on my desk 
with a flip of the skirt which would have warned a 
more experienced teacher. 

The mother said in her note, with much less 
diplomacy and much more vigor than I had used, 
that she knew very well where her daughter was. 
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spent playing them meant, as surely as the 
passage of time, the complete loss of funds 
so ventured. The many comments after 
class assured me of the value of the unusual 
classroom trial. 

The last day of the unit was the most im- 
portant. This was because the class took over 
completely. The instructor was merely the 
coordinator. 

As for many other of our units where this 
conclusion was possible, brief papers were 
assigned at the beginning of our work on 
gambling, in form of a continuous assign- 
ment, due when we agreed on the last day 
of the unit. It simply consisted, in this case, 
of reading a magazine article on gambling 
(a chapter in a book, a pamphlet, a news- 
paper article on gambling might also suf- 
fice), making a summary of its facts plus 
a commentary, either critical or otherwise, 
and presenting it orally to the class. The 
ensuing discussions put a fine cap on the in- 
vestigation of a problem. 

This is our unit on gambling. Designed 
especially for seniors, it has helped to make 
problems of democracy at our school the 
practically informative and enjoyable course 
that it should be. 


Wrote Me a Note 


And furthermore she would like to tell me that if 
I had hung around school buildings more with the 
boys I would not have turned out to be an old-maid 
school teacher. 

It was years before the humor in this was visible 
to me, and then it was tempered with the realiza 
tion that the woman was probably right. It was 
from this episode that I learned that good inten- 
tions are not enough. Good answers are not enough. 
One must, as McLeish has pointed out, also know 
the questions. It is a sad fact that good intentions 
without sympathy, understanding, and knowledge 
can do harm as well as good. One can almost state it 
as a law that without the know-how, the knowing- 
what is useless. Doing nothing is better than doing 
something in heedlessness and sheer zest for right- 
eousness.—Marie I. Rasey in Michigan Education 
Journal. 








GROPING my way through 
the GROUP METHOD 


By B. JO 


mM YEARS in the junior high school have 
taught me one thing; there is method 
in some madness but there is madness in all 
methods! 

Teachers who espouse a new method with 
the blind devotion of religious zealots and 
claim that it will cure all academic, nay, 
even world ills, amaze and somehow 
frighten me. 

Method alone never saved anything or 
anybody. All methods apart from the peo- 
ple who administer them are sterile. With- 
out the saving grace of humor on the part 
of the person using the method, it is an 
empty dogma and dangerous to educational 
health. 

The group method is a case in point. At 
its best it provides pleasant variety for the 
well-directed classroom. At its worst it can- 
not be described in reasonably polite jour- 
nals such as THe CLEARING House! 

I am using the group method in some of 
my English classes some of the time and 
have been doing so during my fifteen years 
of teaching—most of that time without 
knowing or caring that it was the “group” 
method. We planned projects such as poetry 
anthologies, or literature murals, or a play, 
discussed the problems, divided into com- 
mittees according to interests and talents, 
did preliminary research, then tackled the 
job. Afterward we discussed our work to see 
what we had accomplished and how we 
might change our procedure if we were to 
do it again. 

There was no elaborate terminology. We 
never once used the words “mean:ngful” or 
“evaluate.” 

I felt it was one way to get a job done. 
I did not think then and I do not think 
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now that the group method is the only 
way. 

Anyone who believes that individualized 
work plus a few grammar and spelling 
drills will reduce us to a nation of robots, 
while classroom work done in “committees” 
or “groups” will make the world safe for 
democracy, is merely exercising his consti- 
tutional right to be silly. So long as he 
does not try to browbeat everyone else into 
thinking as he does, he is harmless enough. 
Time and a little honest observation will 
cure him. 

The only phase of the new cult for the 
group method which I sincerely resent is 
the manner in which it is being foisted on 
to some of our young teachers as the ONLY 
way. The young teacher in training tries 
it, often in a controlled situation under the 
watchful eye of the regular teacher. It works 
pretty well. The young teacher feels sin- 
cerely sorry for the old fogies who do stuffy, 
traditional things, make kids raise their 
hands, have seats fixed instead of moveable, 
use one textbook instead of short sets at 
different reading levels, and worst of all, 
give definite page assignments! 

The new teacher feels especially sorry for 
the old timer who seems not to have heard 
that if kids are motivated properly, they 
never require discipline. 

This last gem is one of the most inter- 
esting bits of fiction originated in a uni- 
versity school of education and stuffed 
down the gullible young throats of aspiring 
teachers. 

It is more than a fiction. It is a malicious 
falsehood and will frustrate and defeat 
more young teachers this year than will be 
frustrated and defeated by poor salaries and 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mrs. Kinnick apparently isn’t a 
teacher who can be stampeded into 
climbing upon the bandwagon of any 
“new” pedagogical idea and tooting for 
it as the way to salvation. Take the 
tay method, for instance, which ts 
er topic on this occasion. She says she 
has been using it for years, but just for 
variety, and in moderate doses. But it 
seems that if you want to go all out for 
the group method, you had better 
know where you can get your nervous 
system removed and a new one in- 
stalled every few years. Mrs. Kinnick 
teaches English in Hamilton Junior 

High School, Oakland, Cal. 





inadequate equipment. 


Particularly at the junior-high-school 


level, mischief—sometimes innocent, some- 
times not so innocent—is a badge of honor. 
No method, no motivation can entirely 
circumvent it. It is the way the child at that 
age usually is. He expects, sometimes he 
even hopes for a little direct, personalized 


discipline. Having been justly and promptly 
corrected, he may well feel a new sense of 
security in his classroom relationships. The 
child who requires detention, isolation, or 
maybe even a trip to the office is not neces- 
sarily a problem child. Nor is the teacher 
who administers the discipline necessarily a 
failure. Let’s not tell him that he is. 

Surely no teacher, new or inexperienced, 
should try the group method until he knows 
his youngsters, their names, their scholastic 
and personal background as shown by 
school records, and something of their na- 
tures as revealed by his own observation of 
them. He needs to be in control of the 
classroom situation. Otherwise the method 
will not be “group”; it will be “mob.” 
Discussions will not be training in demo- 
cratic procedures; they will be contests to 
see who can shout the loudest. 

The end result: The teacher will be ex- 
hausted, wonder why in Heaven’s name he 


didn’t try real estate or life insurance, and 
the boys and girls will be tired from their 
own excessive arguments and noise, and 
resentful at the teacher for letting them 
“run wild.” 

Teachers who have this experience with 
the discussions which always accompany the 
group method would do well to run the risk 
of being thought fogies, and return to for- 
mality in the classroom for a few days or 
weeks until the flesh and the spirit are 
stronger. 

If the percentage of low grades or fail- 
ures runs higher in classes taught by the 
group method, then I feel the teacher 
should either abandon the method or 
change his philosophy of grading. I know 
of cases where failure or poor grades were 
used as punitive measures against pupils 
who either got lost in the classroom situa- 
tion and did nothing, or used it to exploit 
their own juvenile power politics. Here the 
whole purpose of the method was defeated, 
since it is supposed to help the individual 
find himself in relation to the group. 

The youngsters who took over behaved 
unwisely and used poor judgment, but they 
needed guidance before making the mis- 
take, not punishment afterwards. Demo- 
cratic procedures are often used ineptly by 
adults with years of training and breadth of 
education. What wonder then that chil- 
dren, especially adolescents, when thrown 
into a situation which demands self con- 
trol and maturing judgment often meet the 
test poorly? 

I find that group work when initiated 
in any class is mistaken as license and not 
freedom by a few students. I watch for 
them and try to deal with their antics 
kindly but firmly. 

This spring when my High 7’s worked 
out a poetry mural and we were well 
launched, I noted one enterprising student 
balancing a ruler on his nose! He is an 
intelligent boy, and a fine reader, but the 
sudden atmosphere of physical activity 
around him, the committees sketching 
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background on the mural at the back of the 
room, others making symbols to represent 
their poems, the coloring, cutting, whis- 
pered consultations, and movement proved 
mildly intoxicating to him. 

One boy saw the group method as a 
chance to boss everybody, and for two days, 
until he was reported by the irate members 
of his committee, he went around with a 
piece of art gum erasing everything in the 
mural background which didn’t particu- 
larly appeal to him! 

Other children will walk about more 
than is needful, and must be checked to see 
that they contribute their share toward the 
group project. In our case everyone made 
a symbol to represent one poem by the 
author he had studied. Some did this and 
also helped to sketch in a background of 
mountains, farm, and seashore. The class 
wanted all three backgrounds. Others made 
their symbols and acted on the committee 
which placed the symbols in suitable places 
against the background. Others acted on 
the reception committee for classes we en- 
tertained the last week of school with 
“tours” of our poetry mural. 

Each child made his own poetry anthol- 
ogy, with title page, table of contents, biog- 
raphy of the author, poetry vocabulary, and 
from ten to twenty of the chosen author's 
poems. Each child learned from 12 to 36 
lines by his author and said all or part of 
his selection during each of our mural tour 
programs. 


J 


Part of our work, as the reader will note, 
was individual work and part, group work. 
I feel that all successful group work must 
of necessity depend on individual work 
conscientiously performed. I think only 
then does it have a fine, cohesive, demo- 
cratic influence. Only then is it education. 

I have not the energy to do group work 
everyday. It requires a great deal of prepara- 
tion and much teacher direction. In Shake- 
speare’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre, we find the 
lines: 

Thanks, fortune, yet, that, after all my crosses 

Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself. 

Both teacher and student often need the 
greater formality and quiet of individual 
work to “repair” themselves. 

Group work every period, every day 
would greatly increase the teacher mortality 
rate. Students would tire of it too. I have 
seen it happen. The group method is only 
a complement to other methods and should 
be treated as such instead of being lauded 
as though it had been handed down from 
Heaven on stone tablets like the Mosaic 
law. 

Smart teachers will continue to use a 
variety of methods because variety of 
method is indeed the spice of pedagogy, 
and the kids find that when teacher handles 
the lesson in a new way, things pep up 
somehow. In the words of one of the boys, 
“It’s like when teacher wears a red dress, or 
gets a new hair-do. Somehow school just 
suddenly seems more interestin’!” 


To Cut Their Teeth On 


There is the matter of [high-school social-studies] 
materials. Too often they are dead and dry. They 
consist in the main of textbooks and especially pre- 
pared but innocuous educational materials which 
give both sides or the “right” side of the case. I 
think that these are very poor media through which 
to introduce our youth to the word of social realities 
—the world of the Pendergasts, the Bilbos, the 
Insulls, not to mention the Hitlers and worse 
breeds. 


It seems to me that in senior high school, at least, 
students could cut their teeth on the kind of mate- 
rials—true, false, objective, deceitful—that adults 
must use in their efforts to understand and partici- 
pate in the life of our society. Yet, in many visits to 
classrooms, I have never heard a magazine article, a 
newspaper editorial, or the work of a newspaper 
columnist being discussed. Why do we refuse to 
draw our lessons from the world around us?—ELpon 
G. Wueeer in Kansas Teacher. 





FUN with a 


Locating information 
becomes a good game 


Reference Work Sheet 


By 
MIRIAM S. COOMBS 


HOSE OF Us “experienced teachers” who 

find ourselves taking courses are wont 
to groan when our instructor casually sug- 
gests that as one of the course requirements, 
we turn in a project. The latest trend is 
that it be practical—something we can use 
in our classrooms. Frequently it is a dud 
as far as practical use is concerned, but 
from time to time, under such pressure, 
we become inspired and get ideas that 
really turn out to be fun. 

Such a thing happened to me during the 
past school year. I was taking a course in 
reading. In the course of my reading, I 
was reminded that the ability to locate in- 
formation was a reading skill which needed 
development in the upper grades. This skill 
was noticeably lacking in my class, so as 
my project I decided to prepare materials 
which would enable my students to develop 
this ability. Most of these materials, when 
tried out in my class, met with a lukewarm 
reception, but one device really worked. 

I called it a reference work sheet, for 
want of a better name. It consisted of 
twenty questions (not an original number). 
The students were instructed: (1) to find 
the answer to each question, (2) to write not 
only the answer but the name of the book 
or periodical in which they had found it, 
(3) to use only the reference materials 
found in our classroom. Next came a re- 
quest that they refrain from helping one 
another (a silly request), and a note that 
there were several sources for each of the 
required answers. Our textbooks were ac- 
cepted as sources of information. 

I had tried to plan the questions so they 
would cover all sorts of subjects. I had 


checked to be sure there were several 
sources for each answer. I had even formed 
preconceived notions of what sources the 
class would use. In several cases I 
foiled completely. 


was 


The first question was: “How many 
bones are there in the human body?” It 
would have been very simple to find the 
answer in any of our science texts, but one 
boy found a quicker way to locate it. Just 
in back of him there were some biological 
charts which we had been using. He very 
efficiently turned to the chart upon which 
the bones of the body were listed and 
enumerated, The idea spread like wildfire. 
Within a very short time practically every- 
one had consulted the chart, very casually, 
you understand, while I tried not to notice. 

The next question was: “Is the composer 
of Finlandia still living?” It so happened 
that our music teacher had been telling 
the class about Sibelius, and several people 
remembered that he was still alive. Their 
first reaction was to go after the music 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The students in Mrs. Coombs’ class 
needed to become more competent in 
locating information. So she developed 
the “reference work sheet,” which con- 
tains a set of questions. The students 
had to find the answers in reference 
books and other materials, and state 
their sources. She says that this became 
an enjoyable game, in which part of 
her fun was in watching some of the 
pupils find unexpected short-cuts to 
the information. She teaches in Wood- 
bury, Conn., Grammar School. 
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teacher and bring him into the room as 
their source of information. They were per- 
suaded to prove that he was alive by quot- 
ing the latest source of information which 
we had, which proved to be a book pub- 
lished in 1948. (This was a devious scheme 
to make them look for copyright dates.) 

While her classmates were duly consult- 
ing encyclopedias and literature books for 
the name of the author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, one bright-eyed girl spied my copy 
of the book. She didn’t say a word, but 
that book made rapid progress around the 
room. 

One question bothered the girls. I had 
asked what the chemical symbol “Fe” stood 
for. At lunch time one youngster said, “I've 
found everything but Fe (fee).” Having 
been brought up on chemical symbols, I 
found it quite a shock to have F-e suddenly 
become a word. 

I won't go into further details about 
particular questions on this first sheet. I 
feel that I did succeed in getting my stu- 
dents to consult encyclopedias and our 
various dictionaries (collegiate, biographi- 
cal, geographical, synonym) as well as text- 
books, anthologies, magazines, and news- 


papers. They also looked up information 
about their state in the state manual. They 
literally discovered the dictionary, having 
previously used it almost exclusively as a 
source of definitions. They began to ap- 
preciate their reference books, of which 
they have a liberal supply. 

This first reference work sheet was fol- 
lowed by others—none of them absolutely 
foolproof—but all of them fun and with 
many questions suggested by individual 
students. We avoided tricky questions. The 
simplest ones are difficult for some young- 
sters. 

After students had done one work sheet 
and we had discussed it and exchanged 
sources of information, we used the others 
as a spare time activity. It was a bit easier 
for me to have only three or four pupils 
prospecting for information at one time. 

I recommend this as a sound educational 
idea. It certainly provides good training for 
young people who are about to enter high 
school, where locating information by their 
own efforts will be one of their main tasks. 
The poorer students gain confidence in the 
use of the dictionary, at least as a source 
of many facts. 


° 


John Dewey Disclaims Child-Centered School 


I saw John Dewey last May when he was gracious enough to receive me for what was to have been a 
fifteen-minute visit, but which turned out to be two hours instead. Despite a virus infection which had 
then been bothering him for a long time, he was a slender and sprightly man, much younger in action 
and appearance than he had been more than a decade before . . . 

Here is one of his comments that will be of especial interest to teachers. “Why,” he asked, “do writers 
and teachers insist on saddling me with the child-centered school? Anyone who has read me knows that 
it is the socially-centered school that I have sought.” 

Here, of course, is the crux of John Dewey's educational philosophy. The antidote for traditionalism 
and authoritarianism is not to throw past standards out the window, but rather to encourage exploration 
in areas of problem and doubt. To let the child “just grow,” as “progressives” have in his name advocated, 
is to leave the child at the mercy of chance, of every wayward influence. The child comes to school with 
impulses conditioned by his social community. It is up to the teacher to foster those impulses, to make 
them conditions of quest for skills and knowledge. 

The school should be the child's world, says Dewey, a worid in which he is encouraged to question, 
to doubt, and to solve the problems that are genuinely his. Skills should be secondary to his vital needs; 
only thus does knowledge become meaningful, only thus can he escape the education that is mere 
preparation for some dubious “time to come.”—Rosert ROTHMAN in The American Teacher. 





LET’S NOT 


The problem of high 


school music contests 


KILL THE GOOSE! 


By 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HE HIGH-SCHOOL music contest is fight- 
ae for its life in the United States to- 
day!, In the past five years many schools 
have dropped out of the rated contest-festi- 
val and have organized their own festivals, 
with no rating required. 

In the spring of 1950 the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recommended to member schools 
a ban on all high-school contests with rat- 
ings or decisions—except athletics. Ap- 
parently this move proved to be so un- 
popular that in the spring of 1951 the 
N.C. A. withdrew the recommendation and 
replaced it with one which did not suggest 
doing away with contests. However, this 
sequence of events within the N. C, A. is 


only one evidence of the continuing pres- 
sures for and against such contests. 
It is time, I think, that someone restated 


rated contest-festival. I 
began teaching in 1932 and have been con- 
nected with music contests and festivals in 
two different states and in four different 
areas. I am familiar with the evils of the 
music contest with ratings. Here are some 
of them: 


the cause of the 


1. The concentration on one selection 
and the nervous pressure on students. 

2. The difficulty in learning a contest 
selection in the \ime allotment available 
to many small schools. 

3. The judge's decision and its inevitable 
unfairness to some contestants. 

{- The endless routine and headaches 
that go with planning a contest festival. 

5: The reprehensible custom of mimeo- 
graphing judges’ criticisms on a common 
sheet so all schools can garbage-pick and 
compare. 


6. The racket of big-time band directors 
and pseudo-composers who place their com- 
positions on the required list in order to 
line their own pockets. 

7. The tendencies of some band and 
vocal directors to think they can be tem- 
peramental dictators of school schedules 
and butcher the periods to suit themselves 
simply because they got top ratings the 
year before. 

Yet I am not ready to condemn the rated 
contest-festival till I am satisfied that there 
is more evil than good in it. I like to think 
of myself as a young man and yet I have 
seen, in the eighteen years I have taught, 
the rise of the high-school concert band 
and its spread to the fine college symphonic 
and concert bands of today. 

Surely there are many readers who re- 
member the small, tin-pan high-school 
bands of the 1920's. I remember the lack 
of balanced instrumentation, the old um- 
pah style of band music arrangements 
which hadn't been improved since the gay 
go’s. 

Today we have a brand new baby, a new 
music entity, the high-school concert band. 
It can include as many as 80 to 100 high- 
school and junior-high musicians. It can 
play with good taste everything from sym- 
phony to swing. It is one of the finest ways 
of teaching cooperation and unselfish efforts 
toward a clean, common goal that could 
exist in our public schools. Look at its ad- 
vantages: 

1. It is open to both young and old. 

2. It affects more students than any other 
extracurricular activity. You have 20 to 80 
on your first team! 


3. Both boys and girls can belong. 





Music Contests: Let's 

4- It has led in a scant dozen years to 
the rise of new and decent band arrange- 
ments and has created a vast market for 
American composers and arrangers who can 
give us good music, adapted to high-school 
musicians, 

So what—you say. We all know this. 

Yet some of us, I am afraid, are prone to 
forget what I believe to be the goose that 
laid the golden egg, i.e., a series of high- 
school music contest-festivals throughout 
the state of Minnesota and other states of 
this country. 

I saw all this happen before my eyes 
during the past dozen or so years, and so 
did many who read this. Nearly every 
school music teacher in the United States 
today got his preparation for teaching 
under this same system. With all its faults, 
it inspired directors and high-school boys 
and girls to produce music of high quality, 
so that: 

1. School boards were willing to buy 
good instruments. 

2. School boards were willing to hire 
good instructors at decent salaries. 

3. School boards were willing to buy 
good music. 

4- School boards were willing to provide 
more time during the school schedule for 
this good work to be carried on. 

And so we got on top and here we are. 
A great football coach once said, “It takes 
twice as much work to stay on top as to get 
on top.” 

Now I want to admit something. I am 
lazy, and there are times when I have a 
faint suspicion that my students are lazy 
too. I believe nothing will supply impetus 
to a student or a director like an appear- 
ance of his group in a rated contest-festival. 
If students and director know they are not 
to be rated it is just human nature for them 
not to do the best they can. 

I have heard it said that playing one 
number as near perfection as possible is 
not the aim of a high-school band. I 
thoroughly agree. But I must add that giv- 
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ing your all to play a fine musical number 
well, produces an effect that cannot be 
duplicated. It is a leaven that permeates 
your band with the following: 

1. Technical ability to play other good 
music. 

2. An incentive to clean out the muddi- 
ness and sloppiness that we are all too 
likely to leave in. 

3. A drive to force some of us lazy direc- 
tors to try a difficult selection and adapt 
it to our bands. 

I know that J am lazy. I don’t always do 
so well in contests, but I need that incen- 
tive and so do my students. I say the 
United States needs the rated contest-festi- 
val, J say that without a rated performance 
a band will slip, and a music department 
will slide inevitably to easier and some- 
times sloppier low-grade music. 

I say that we are too prone to think our 
groups are always doing right. Parents al- 
most always think their kids do well and 
tell them so. Beautiful lighting and staging 
and lots of drum noise and baton swinging 
and fine uniforms can put over a program 
that stinks musically. Loud drumming 
covers a multitude of sins! 

I bear no animosity to the schools whose 
music departments are run down. Perhaps 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Williamson believes that the re- 
cent tendency to abandon music con- 
tests and develop music festivals at 
which no ratings are given is a threat 
to the well-being of school music pro- 
grams. He maintains that school music 
needs the impetus of competition just 
as basketball teams need it. Of course, 
basketball currently is having troubles 
of its own—but possibly it seems a bit 
far-fetched to think of gamblers going 
around bribing high-school tuba 
players and flutists. Anyway, let Mr. 
Williamson present his reasons. He is 
band director of Canby, Minn., High 
School, where he also teaches history. 
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they cannot obtain good music directors, 
and Lord knows they are scarce. Too many 
of us, I fear, are forgetting that the rated 
contest-festival develops good directors and 
trains them as nothing else can. I have 
known two directors in the past few years 
who have changed schools, partly for the 
reason that school policy bans the contest- 
festival. These men were not glory hunters. 
They were just sincere directors who 
wanted the impetus of a rated performance. 

It is certain that great music bears no 
tag. It belongs to everyone and everyone 
has the right to participate. The older I 
get the more I am amazed at the latent 
talent in students which I'd have sworn 
wasn't there. After all, who knows how 
great a band or an individual can be until 
the last bit of effort is expended. 

I say that we need the sting and the steel 
of the rated contest-festival, just as the 
carpenter needs the square and the surveyor 
the level. It hurts to be checked and rated, 
but we need it to keep our standards up. 
No basketball team could reach its peak 
without competition. With all due respect 
for schools who have dropped the rated 
contest-festival, I will wager that they 
wouldn’t dream of dropping out of next 
spring’s basketball tournament because of 
a raw referee’s decision this winter. 

It is my belief that whatever success I 
may have had in the field of concert music 


Physicians Disap prove 
Very few physicians approve of competitive ath- 
letics for adolescent boys and girls. Dr. Lowman, 
famous Los Angeles orthopedist, questioning 403 
fellow regarding their opinion of 
pupils below the tenth grade competing in inter- 
school athletics, found that 85% disapproved. Since 


orthopedists 


the majority of communities carry on interschool 
competition on the junior-high-school level and 
allow high-school freshmen (ninth graders) to com- 
pete, it is little wonder that the medical profession 
blames us for these situations.—Don Casu SEATON in 
The Journal (Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion). 
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in this state is due to the fact that { simply 
had to develop a system that would pro- 
duce bands capable of playing Class B 
music. Older directors will remember that 
we had to fight hard for the daily band 
practice and a decent and full instrumenta- 
tion, It is my belief that I was a typical 
young director when I started, ambitious, 
inexperienced, cocky, and easily satisfied. 
It took the whip of the rating to make me 
investigate and learn a system which would 
produce results. 

There are many young directors today 
who are equally inexperienced, although 
they couldn't be as cocky and poorly pre- 
pared as I was when I started. We need 
good directors. Experience and years in the 
business are not enough alone to guarantee 
improvement in a director, Sometimes we 
get into a rut and deteriorate. 

A rating to me is as important as an an- 
nual check-up or physical examination by 
a doctor. I believe it will continue to do 
more good than harm in building and 
maintaining the fine concert bands, fine 
choruses, and good directors to which our 
high school students are entitled. We have 
a heritage of decent schools and decent 
equipment earned for us at no little cost 
by forward-looking directors and school 
leaders in the past. Let us not be too easily 
deceived in knocking the props from under 
our platform. 


Public Relations: Top 12 


Ihe twelve public-relations activities which have 


been considered of most value in California high 
schools, listed in the order of greatest value first, 
include (a) Parent Teacher Association, (b) news re 
leases to the public press, (c) general appearance 
of buildings and grounds, (d) participation of music 
classes in community activities, (e) Commencement, 
f) reception of visitors to the school, (g) Public 
Schools Week, (h) 


community use of school buildings and facilities, (k) 


adult education, (i) athletics, (j 
California Teachers Association, and (1) service-club 
activities of administrators.—]Acos F. Wiens in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 








TEEN-AGERS are better 
than thir ENVIRONMENT 


By ANNA C. WILLIAMS 


ERE THEY COME, trooping into my 
H room for their classes, these seven- 
teen- and eighteen-year-olds. For five hours 
a day, five days a week, every week of the 
school year, our class work follows the pro- 
gram developed by the department. 

Like most schools we have good, fair, 
and poor students. Some days are “better” 
than others. At times it seems that my 
teen-agers are making progress in under- 
standing and skills; at others it seems plain 
that like other creatures, we too have de- 
veloped the power of backward locomotion. 

The classwork itself, however, is not all; 
it is good and worthy, yes; but there is 
something that is more so, and that is the 
young people themselves. When I hear 
hard them—of criticism or 


words about 


condemnation—I suspect that these persons 


do not really know our teen-agers very well. 

For some time now, it has been my per- 
sonal belief that there was very little the 
matter with God’s world, but a great deal 
the matter with the world made by mortals. 
Just so, in my opinion, there is little the 
matter with teen-agers, but a great deal the 
matter with the world into which they were 
born. It is unfair to judge them by a set 
of standards from previous eras; it is unjust 
to condemn them for imitating patterns of 
thinking and conduct which are the only 
ones they have known. 

“The 18-year-old of 1951 has lived his 
entire life in a succession of crises,” states 
Dana L. Farnsworth in a recent issue of the 
New York Times Magazine. “He was born 
in the middle of a great depression and 
financial problems beset his family for sev- 
eral years. Then came World War II to 
occupy his grammar-school years, and dur- 


ing his high-school period the cold war has 
gradually become a personal threat of the 
first magnitude. He has never had an op- 
portunity of experiencing the feeling that 
the world is peaceful and _ essentially 
benign.” 

Added to this are such conditioning fac- 
tors as the evidence of crime and political 
corruption, materialism, loose morals and 
ethics, the high divorce rate, over-flowing 
prisons and mentai institutions, the jungle 
warfare to “get ahead” and to “stay on 
top”—this is the world our teen-agers have 
been born into. They know no other. 

The degree to which young people re- 
pudiate the undesirable factors in thei: 
lives is astonishing. Their fortitude in meet- 
ing and in trying to surmount adverse cir- 
cumstances is amazing. The public school 
as a cross-section of the American public 
brings to our classrooms young people of 
all kinds and conditions. Only those who 
know them intimately can understand 
them or appreciate them; can know how 
weil the most of them solve their problems; 
can see why some of them do not. 

Perhaps a few typical examples of those 
problems that have crossed my desk will 
make my point clearer, 


“May I see you for a few minutes after 
school tonight?” one of the senior boys 
asked. “I want to explain why I haven't 
finished my assignment.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

That night after school I looked en- 
couragingly at his handsome, troubled face. 
It was harder for him “to explain” than 
he had thought it would be. I had to help 
him all I could. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The frequent recent criticisms and 
condemnations of teen-agers, and rec- 
ipes for getting them into line, have 
annoyed Mrs, Williams, She admires 
them for being as staunch as they are, 
considering the things they've had to 
face. Those things are an enforced 
close contact with us adults, and with a 
world that since their birth has tot- 
tered crazily through depression, war, 
and cold war. The author presents 
some cases of students in her classes to 
show you what she means. Mrs, Wil- 
liams teaches in Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





“You see,” he said earnestly, “my mother 
and father were divorced. I don’t see why 
they couldn’t get along—or maybe I do— 
but that’s another story. My mother mar- 
ried again and we're living in a trailer. I 
don’t have a very good place to study, nor 
much chance with my little stepbrothers 
and half-sister around. I have to get their 
supper as soon as I get home from school. 
My mother and stepfather work and aren't 
home much of the time. I have to sort of 
look after the kids and clean up the trailer. 
I want to get a job to buy me some new 
clothes but there’s not much use because 
my stepfather would take the money. I 
earned two hundred dollars last summer, 
but my stepfather made me give it to him.” 

He paused for breath. I waited and tried 
not to look what I felt. 

“I like Central,” he went on. “Gosh, I’m 
getting so much out of my classes this year. 
I want to go on to college, but if I can’t 
do my work right here, I don’t see how I 
would have time if I worked my way 
through college.” 

“Well Doug,” I said, “let's investigate 
the possibility of college later and talk 
about this year’s class work.” 

And so we arranged a time and place for 
a thwarted yet capable youth to meet his 
classroom requirements. 


Unexpectedly one of my senior girls 
came into the room after school and in- 
quired, “Are you too busy for me to talk 
to you?” 

“Of course not,” I said. “What is trou 
bling you?” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she answered 
with trembling lips, “Oh everything, just 
everything.” 

“Is it about home?” I asked, knowing 
that her parents were divorced. 

She nodded miserably. “I don’t know 
what I’m going to do,” she went on. “My 
father is so mean to us. He won't support 
us as he should. My mother is sick. All of 
this has made her sick. I'll have to get a job 
and earn some money. I don’t know how 
I can keep up my school work—and now I 
do know that I shall not be able to go on 
to college as I had planned.” 

Down went the suffering head on her 
arms as sobs wracked her young body. 

Again I waited, unable to speak. 

“We had such a nice home,” she wailed 
through her tears. “I don’t understand it; 
I don’t see why it had to be. Sometimes I 
think I can’t stand it.” 

That young woman has learned how to 
“stand it.” She is working and “keeping 
up” her school work too. She has learned, 
oh so early, that one has to live with the 
good and the bad. She is an inspiration to 
her teacher. 


Two of my students last year were al- 
ready “on their own.” One had been de- 
serted by his parents; the other found liv- 
ing at home impossible with a stepfather 
and six little half-brothers and sisters. The 
first boy succeeded in earning his high- 
school diploma; the second one failed be- 
cause of ill health 

I have known several girls who were 
either motherless, with full responsibility 
at home, or were living with other families 
and working their way. How can they do it? 
Of course their classwork suffers. Social and 
often emotional development suffers, too. 
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But let no one accuse them of lack of in- 
dustry and determination. 

Then there is Dick, who drives his 
mother to Ann Arbor every two weeks for 
treatment at the hospital clinic. And there 
is Tom, who has to drive his uncle’s truck 
to Detroit every time he goes “on a binge.” 

Then, of course, to draw the picture ac- 
curately, mention should be made of the 
fortunate ones, those who come from homes 
where loving parents have had their best 
interests at heart and have done everything 
to the best of their ability to train them 
in the way they should go. We have many 
such young people. They are not all from 
the upper socio-economic brackets by any 
means. They fail and they succeed in what 
they undertake in just about the same pro- 
portion, I believe, that adults do, but they 
have a better chance than young people 
who are less fortunate and who have one or 
more strikes against them before they start. 

Many of these teen-agers are far more 
serious than is generally understood. Space 
would not permit me to quote from their 
autobiographies their profound statements 
on life, their aims, their hopes. They rise 
as a man to such things as our study of the 
Book of Job and Pope's “Universal Prayer” 
in literature class. They say, “We should 
have more of this. The world should have 
more of it.” 

Regardless of mental capacity or outside- 
of-school environment, response to the 
good is measured only by the quality and 


Grades vs. 


Arguments against grading students by the tradi- 
tional methods are not based on belief that individ- 
ual differences in ability to learn do not exist or 
that all students can be brought up to the same 
level of achievement. The argument being made is 
that students be encouraged and guided to do the 
best work of which they are capable and that such 
accomplishments be recognized as satisfactory for 
them. The fact that one student's best is not as 
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manner of instruction. Is the school pro- 
gram geared to meet the imperative needs 
of youth? If ever young people needed edu- 
cation for life adjustment, it is now. Even 
this is not enough—unless the program is 
something more than a plan laid out on 
paper. 

We, the teachers, should vitalize it. We 
should vitalize it with our cooperation. We 
should vitalize it with our prayers for guid- 
ance. We should vitalize it with our deep 
and heartfelt desire to understand and to 
help. We should vitalize it by increasing 
our skills and our insight. This is not 
coddling teen-agers. As a matter of fact, the 
process has been rather in reverse. They 
have been fighting, winning, and dying on 
the battlefields of the world for quite some 
time now. Besides this, they have been pro- 
viding us with our bread and butter. 

Instead of condemning these young hu- 
man beings in our charge, let us remember 
that they are young, and that they are hu- 
man; that they are not only the product of 
the age in which they live, but that they are 
also, without doubt, the ones who suffer 
most from the evils of that age. 

Beneath the modern facade which they 
cultivate, they are wonderfully brave, re- 
markably capable, notably anxious. With 
few exceptions they are lovable, and the 
better one knows them, the more one 
thinks so. Their needs are, however, very 
great: they need real faith, real homes, and 
education that is real. 


< 


Best Work 


good as another's is not a problem the school can 
solve. 

What the school should do is create situations in 
which students can take pride in their achievements 
at whatever level they are capable of working. To 
do this is a contribution to the development of 
human personality of which any institution can be 
proud.—WiiuiaM A. Miter in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 





‘Run Your Class 
BUSINESS” 


LIKE a 


By 
BERNARD HAAKE 


ATURALLY I pIDN’T agree at first, but 
N after several hours of spirited words, 
Theresa's father convinced me that I had 
the wrong idea about teaching. Theresa was 
my star pupil and her father was the lead- 
ing business man in town. 

“Practical business sense is what you 
need,” Theresa’s father argued. “What edu- 
cators really need is the kind of thinking 
that goes into meeting a payroll.” 

I gathered that being able to “meet the 
payroll” was pretty important, because Mr. 
Tillson hammered on that point vigorously 
and frequently. 

As I listened, it seemed to me that teach- 
ers do need more of the practical, common- 
sense, business man’s approach. We teach- 
ers need “business sense.” We should apply 
more of the good old-fashioned business 
principles in our classrooms. Only then will 
the schools get their feet on solid ground. 
Efficiency could be achieved simply by using 
the same techniques Mr. Tillson uses in his 
machine shop. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Things have been happening, all 
right, since the local business man con- 
vinced the teacher that he should op- 
erate his classes on efficient business 
principles, as if he had to meet a pay- 
roll. Pupil production of class work is 
way up this fiscal semester, and activi- 
ties that can’t show a profit have been 
replaced by money-makers. But just as 
you suspected, there’s a catch to this— 
and you'd better let Mr. Haake tell 
you about it. He is principal of Euclid 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 





And sol tried the 


piece-rate system 


My conversion didn’t come about easily, 
but the common-sense approach fascinated 
me. Mr. Tillson’s logic finally overcame my 
resistance, and this coupled with his over- 
whelming success as a business man really 
convinced me that what worked in his ma- 
chine shop should work in my classroom. 

It was difficult at first. I could hardly 
break myself of the idea that each pupil 
should be treated as an individual problem. 
I persisted, though, and now all the young- 
sters get the same treatment. 

My class is now a “smooth, tightly-knit 
organization.” Some of the children don’t 
seem quite as happy as they used to but 
they do produce the work and we don't 
waste time on “endless discussions.” What 
I say is law; I tell the class what to do and 
they get busy doing it. I notice, though, 
that when I tell the children 
composition they don’t seem to be able to 
think up topics to write about. But it’s 


to write a 


easier and faster for me to tell them what 
to write about anyway! It is odd, that all 
their writing seems to be the same. One 
composition sounds like all the rest; some- 
thing like the taste of restaurant food. Still, 
we do turn out lots of compositions. And 
fast! 

Using the “assembly line” technique for 
teaching arithmetic produces results too. 
We average 43.6 arithmetic problems per 
student per The average 
higher, but the “slow” pupils never get any 
of their problems right! That’s taken care 
of by the brighter students, for they catch 
on to new problems fast and can do the 


day. would be 


same kind over and over and over at a fast 
clip so that the average is built up. I know 
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it’s efhcient this way, but once in a while 
I get the heretical thought that maybe those 
brighter kids should go on to more ad- 
vanced problems just as soon as they dem- 
onstrate capability in handling a certain 
type of problem. However, that would 
knock our production off and send our 
average in a nosedive. 

If an activity doesn’t show a profit we 
soon eliminate it. Our class wanted to put 
out a little typewritten newspaper, but we 
didn’t sell enough copies to pay for the ma- 
terials we used. The youngsters were so 
nepped up about writing for publication 
that I must confess that I felt a few qualms 
when we gave it up after that first issue. But 
no business can operate without a profit. 

We changed to another activity in spite 
of the class protest and now we “meet our 
payroll.” We collect old iron and news- 
papers. We even have a surplus in the 
treasury! 

Another business principle paid off in 
teaching reading. I applied the “piece rate” 
method and gave each boy or girl points 
on a Book Chart for each book read. They 
turn in book reports galore because the 
student with the greatest number of Book 
Points gets the highest mark in reading, 
and so on down to the person who reads the 
fewest books and gets the lowest mark. 

It's funny, but it does seem that quite a 
few try to cheat and turn in reports on 
books they never read. I find out these 
pupils quickly enough, the others 
“squeal” if any of the students try to cheat. 
Come to think of it, it does seem queer how 


for 


much the youngsters tattle, fight, and argue 


now. They didn’t before. It’s surprising, 
too, that Theresa got the lowest mark in 
reading. Seems to me she’s the only one in 
the class who has her nose in a book all 


” 
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during study period. That'll be taken care 
of soon, since we plan to eliminate the 
study period; the kids tried to argue, but 
study period is really non-productive. 

I must admit I think sometimes that the 
“piece-rate technique” for reading does 
have disadvantages, but certainly 
petition is one of the fundamental princi- 
ples in business enterprise. Competition 
never hurt anyone. 

Now that I think back over the past six 
months, Mr. Tillson’s words certainly have 
made a change in our classroom. 

We are efficient, well organized, and we 
never waste time. Our room is the quietest 
in school, we don’t have a lot of frills and 
unnecessary pictures and decorations on the 
wall, and we don’t have draperies at the 
windows. Our room looks just like what it 
is—a schoolroom. We have a surplus in our 
class treasury, all our activities are practical 
and business-like, and the youngsters know 
that nonsense will not be tolerated. They 
come in ready for business, and as long as 
I am in the room they are docile, quiet, and 
efficient. 

In short, efficiency is the keynote. We 
have eliminated all those activities that 
aren't practical, and our approach to the 
remaining activities is the common-sense, 
practical, down-to-earth, business-like ap- 
proach. We are well organized and efficient; 
our attitude is strictly one of meeting the 
payroll. 

But still—I can’t understand—it doesn't 
make sense, but I no longer like teaching 
school. The youngsters seem to hate school 
now, and the day drags on forever. I won- 
de: why? 

Maybe I should go back to the old way— 
that is, the new way, of doing business—of 
teaching, that is. 


com- 


Mathematics is symbolic reasoning. Mathematicians will not be startled by this idea, 
but they might be startled at the number of students to whom this idea never occurred 
and never was presented.—MAx S. MARSHALL in School and Society. 





INDEPENDENCE 


for the School in the System 


By 
A. L. VERGASON 


high schools within a school system be 

given? Or, to phrase it differently, to 
what extent should controls be centralized? 
Some may say there is no problem. It may be 
argued that in matters mechanical, that is, 
in the purely administrative, they should be 
required to operate according to a standard 
pattern, but in things academic—give them 
essentially a free hand. 

Schools, being units of a system, naturally 
concede a part of their “sovereignty” to the 
over-all organization simply by virtue of the 
fact that they are parts of a whole. The 
democratic philosophy generally subscribed 
to in American public-school circles seems 
to set up the requisite that administration 
be permissive to just as great an extent as 
is consistent with sound -education-business 
principles. 

The transition to larger administrative 
units slants the trend toward regimentation 
unless a studied effort is made to offset such 
a result. While this problem is by no means 
a localized one, it is more noticeable in 
those areas where the county system which 
has existed parallel with the district sys- 
tem has come to absorb the districts. 

In the county-city system of Hillsborough- 
Tampa, consisting of ninety schools of 
which twelve are senior-high organizations 
ranging from 50 to 2,000 pupils, there is a 
wide range in types of schools and in eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds. Within 
the past four years, 36 separate and distinct 
districts have been consolidated by law into 
one district conterminous with the county. 
Thus the geographical divisions so well 
adapted to the horse-and-buggy days passed 


Jui HOW MUCH freedom should individual 


The plan 
in Tampa 


into the present unified pattern. At the same 
time, a number of the schools also were 
merged. 

The advantages inherent in consolidation 
of districts need not be advocated here, But 
this change does involve increased central- 
ization of control, with less local determina- 
tion. The dangers are there! By being aware 
of them and making sure that proper atti- 
tudes are maintained, we hope to make the 
larger unit even more democratic in opera- 
tion than the old multiple organizations— 
unlikely as it might seem. 

The new organization offers each school 
protection against exploitation by other 
schools. For example, the single-salary sched- 
ule discourages preying upon a neighbor in- 
stitution to attract the more competent 
teachers. 

In the days of the old districts, budget- 
making and the requisitioning of supplies 
and equipment were handled largely by the 
district trustees for the districts, and by the 
county superintendent and the board of 
public instruction for the county. Under the 
new arrangement, each school is allocated 
funds on a per pupil (ADA) basis, to be 
budgeted by the principal and his staff. 
While these budgets are subject to approval 
by the administrative staff of the central of- 
fice, acceptance of suggestions for change 
in a budget rests almost entirely with the 
principal, unless a proposed budget is ob- 
viously unbalanced and therefore not fair to 
all phases of the school program. 

For perhaps the first time in the history 
of this school system, classroom teachers are 
participating in the planning of the school 
budget. In like manner, their thinking is 
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being utilized in the making of the annual 
school calendar. 

The handling of textbooks and other ma- 
terials of instruction furnish another illus- 
tration of the possibilities for more active 
participation by individual school staffs. A 
standing committee, consisting of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, studies the prob- 
lem of making the widest possible use of the 
state-owned textbooks and the system-owned 
materials of instruction, such as audio-visual 
aids. The purpose of many of these mate- 
rials was being defeated, we found, because 
unused inventories of books were allowed to 
accumulate and gather dust in the indi- 
vidual school storerooms. The committee, 
with a county-wide perspective, has en- 
couraged optimum use of these tools of in- 
struction by working with the principals 
and the management of ‘the Materials Cen- 
ter. Schools allowed to become too indi- 
vidualistic in matters of this kind limit their 
own effectiveness and impede the progress 
of their neighbors. 

The size of the centralized district is no 
longer a major problem, but the large num- 
ber of persons with whom we must deal 
makes it difficult to maintain the necessary 
human touch. This handicap we are trying 
to overcome in every way possible. The new 
concepts of the function and techniques of 
supervision have done more, perhaps, than 
any other one factor to enable us further to 
democratize our system under the county 
plan. Of course this philosophy was not a 
result of the county plan, but a fortunate 
development which has come fully into its 
own almost simultaneously with the new 
arrangement. 

We find that our school personnel is still 
amenable to being “told” and will respond 
to democratic procedures no faster than 
genuine opportunities are offered for par- 
ticipation, To get them to deal with one 
another and with us cooperatively has be- 
come a major objective. There are many 
evidences of progress. As understanding has 
developed through the monthly meetings of 
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principals, the various councils of classroom 
teachers, and special committees with defi- 
nite assignments, we have found that some 
of the toughest problems were merely situa- 
tions which required a meeting of minds. 
The give and take of discussion has cleared 
up matters that seemed almost hopeless. 

We are finding that close, informal, and 
frequent contacts with principals, depart- 
ment heads, committee chairmen, and teach- 
er groups does more to counteract the no- 
tion that the administration is displaying 
bureaucratic behavior than all other ap- 
proaches combined. The quality of human 
relations which is fostered and the attitude 
of the leaders may, after all, be a more 
vital element than the organizational pat- 
tern. Centralization need not necessarily 
mean a soulless system which ignores the 
voice of its constituents. 

The superintendent and members of his 
staff have found that there is no substitute 
for “getting around.” Schools are living 
things and they require the personal touch. 
Without this they become isolated educa- 
tional outposts operated through and by 
cold directives. 

Open channels for sending information 
and even inspiration, in both directions 
must be maintained. We have had a con- 
siderable demand for more enlightenment 
about policies, board actions, and adminis- 
trative decisions. This has been partially 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It takes a “studied effort” on the part 
of the administration to keep the indi- 
vidual schools in a system from being 
regimented, says Mr. Vergason. He 1s 
director of education of the Hillsbor- 
ough County Public Schools, which in- 
clude Tampa, Fla, Four years ago these 
schools were in 36 autonomous dis- 
tricts—and now they comprise one dis- 
trict. Mr. Vergason explains the extent 
to which the schools have retained 
their independence in the new organ- 
ization, and how this was accomplished. 
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met by a careful assembling—from Minutes 
of board members and other sources—of the 
many policies affecting the daily operation 
of the schools. To these have been added 
new ones, or, in some instances, revisions 
of ones which had become somewhat obso- 
lete. 

We find that decisions based upon intelli- 
gently developed policies give much less of- 
fense than those casual “‘of-the-cuff” orders 
which are all too often regarded as being 
purely arbitrary and capricious, There is a 
definite trend in this system toward greater 
uniformity of practice in many instances 
where being different would seem to serve 
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no useful purpose, unless there is virtue in 
sheer nonconformity. 

The Administrative Bulletin, published 
each week by the administrative staff, goes 
into every school, Information is given in 
condensed form, thus encouraging imme- 
diate attention. One result has been less of 
such statements as “we are not informed” 
or “we don’t know what is going on.” 

The larger unit has meant more central- 
ization of some functions, but we find in the 
responses of the school personnel the as- 
surance that basic values are coming into 
their own as never before in the history of 
our system. 


Poor Tactics in Choosing Classroom 
Magazines 


. the committee fof the National Council of 
Teachers of English, on use of periodicals in the 
English classroom] sent out questionnaires to the 
superintendents of schools in major cities all over 
the United States, to superintendents of education 
in every state for distribution in smaller towns and 
rural districts, and to heads of leading private 
schools for boys and girls, both Protestant and 
Catholic. The data obtained thus represent a very 
wide sampling from the schools of the United 
States, both public and private, and are probably 
sufficiently distributed to avoid the impress of local 
or regional opinions or tendencies. . . . 

First, the committee found that periodicals were 
selected almost entirely by teachers, although stu- 
bill. This fact that in 
general there is no primary motivation arising from 
the use of a given periodical, since the students 
themselves had no share in its selection. It tends 


dents paid the means 


to become, therefore, just another part of a cut- 
and-dried curriculum with no particular applica- 
tion to the adult experience of voluntarily sub- 
scribing to a magazine because one enjoys read- 
ing it 

Approximately one class period a week is de- 
voted to the reading of periodicals where they are 
available in the classroom, and the important 
question arises: From what English activities is this 
time taken? The committee finds that on the whole 


this time is taken from experience with the tradi- 
tion of great literature and is in effect an extension 
of the 
classroom. 


utilization of current materials in the 

Another point for serious reflection is the fact 
revealed by the survey that a large number of 
schools responding to the questionnaire of the 
committee report the use of only a single magazine 
In a discussion of this point I omit reference to 
those magazines which are specifically 
for the English which 
considered in effect a supplement to the materials 
of instruction. I refer rather to the 
journals which, both their 
popularity and mass appeal and because of the 


prepared 
classroom and may be 
newstand 
because of general 
energy of their salesmen, are firmly planted as a 
single magazine subscribed for in 
rooms. 


English class 


No matter how good the journal and how 
generous its range of articles and point of view of 
authors, it is nevertheless the product of one 
editorial point of view and one general outlook 
on controversial issues. If the time of our students 
is to be taken from the great tradition of American 
and English literature to be given to 
reading, surely the source of that reading should 
be broader than that provided by one set of print 
ing presses.—Rosert C. Pootey in The English 


Journal. 
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He needn’t wait for a 
faculty renaissance 


TEACHER CAN DO 





By 
STEPHEN ROMINE 


RASS ROOTS” improvement of instruc- 
G tion in the classroom is of paramount 
importance. It is here chiefly that the busi- 
ness of learning is carried on. The indi- 
vidual teacher has always been a key figure 
in this educational picture. As long as boys 
and girls work primarily with one teacher 
for a given period of time or in a particular 
activity or course, this will continue to be 
true, 

All of the higher echelon of curriculum 
revision will be of little avail unless it seeps 
down into the classroom so that its benefits 
may be brought by the teacher to pupils 
through the learning activities which they 
experience together. 


One Teacher Can Do Much 


The individual teacher can accomplish 
some very real improvements in learning. 
This is not to discredit cooperation with 
others, for this type of activity is quite essen- 
tial and may bring about improvements 
which an individual alone could never 
achieve. Recognizing this, the purpose of 
the present discussion is to outline some 
things which one teacher may do with his 
class. In some schools the improvement of 
learning on a broad front may be a long 
time in coming; meanwhile the superior 
teacher should not just mark time. In others 
cooperative group activity may come about 
only through the stimulation of improve- 
ments accomplished by individual teachers 
working with their classes. 

Improvement requires of the teacher an 
open mind, a willingness to try a few things 
and to keep on learning, and both energy 
and enthusiasm to get things done despite 


other duties. Good teachers seem always to 
be busy, and busy people usually find time 
to do the things which they really want 
to do. 

The wise teacher will not attempt to 
tackle everything at once. A smaller project, 
well planned and vigorously executed, is 
more likely to be successful than is one 
which is too comprehensive for the time and 
energy available. One project carried 
through successfully can be very soul satis- 
fying, and it may encourage future improve- 
ments. 

This article discusses four of the areas 
within which the classroom teacher may 
work with pupils for improvements, as fol- 
lows: (1) understanding pupils better, (2) 
formulating educational goals, (3) content 
and organization, and (4) instructional 
methods. In each case the proposals made 
are only suggestive; they are not exhaustive. 


Look to Your Pupils 


Getting better acquainted with boys and 
girls as individuals is one of the most prom 
ising steps a teacher can take. Too fre- 
quently Tom and Betty are known pri- 
marily as learners to be taught and only 
secondarily, if at all, as persons with hopes 
and dreams, fears and faults, and other char- 
acteris,ics which make each an individual. 

Why not try, really try, one or more of 
the following ideas to get better acquainted? 

1. Work with your pupils on a friendly, 
informal basis to discover their interests 
and needs. 

2. Use some tests to help uncover abilities 
and aptitudes, interests, and problems. 

3. Get acquainted with the parents of the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“In visiting schools in Colorado and 
in talking with teachers in other states,” 
writes Dr. Romine, “I find that many 
fail to realize the possibilities for im- 
provement of instruction which exist 
for the individual teacher, whether or 
not the faculty as a whole is making 
progress in this respect.” He attempts 
to show just what one teacher can ac- 
complish, “on his own” if necessary. 
Dr. Romine is associate professor of 
education in the School of Education 
of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 





children; they probably know something 
about them that will help you. 

4. Look over the cumulative records of 
pupils with the idea of using the data con- 
structively. 

5. Talk to other teachers about your boys 
and girls to learn of achievements, problems, 
and other factors which may help you to 
help them. 

6. Observe your class carefully for signs 
of acceptance and rejection among pupils 
and try to help each person achieve a genu- 
ine sense of belonging. 

7. Be a friend first of all to your boys and 
girls by taking an active interest in them. 


How About Your Goals? 


What are you really trying to do with the 
boys and girls that you teach? Have you 
thought through and set down in writing 
what it is that they should know and be 
capable of as a result of working with you? 
Did they have anything to say about these 
goals? Sometimes teachers can do a great 
deal to improve learning by looking over the 
goals to be sought. Consider the following 
as possibilities: 

1. Canvass your class to determine what 
they would like to get from their work. The 
study of interests mentioned previously 
should provide some clues. 

2. Check the objectives which you already 


have to see how functional they are in liv- 
ing and how well related they are to pupil 
goals. 

3. Make a list (with the help of the class) 
of life problems with which you can deal 
and check this for clues to more useful edu- 
cational objectives. Study of the local com- 
munity will be helpful in this project. 

4- If you have not developed objectives, 
do this with the help of your class. 

5. Try concentrating on goals in terms 
of the out-of-school behavior of persons, 
that is, the ways in which they feel, think, 
and act in everyday living. In other words, 
be concerned with the whole person and 
with attitudes, ideals, habits, abilities, sen- 
sitivity, understanding, and so forth. 

6. Check to see that the pupils are aware 
of the goals being sought and of the rela- 
tionship of learning activities to these goals. 
Acceptance of goals by boys and girls is 
very important. 


Content and Organization 


There is so much to learn and so many 
materials and experiences with which to 
deal that pupils and teachers alike are often 


baffled. Some selection is essential. Fre- 
quently it is done by choosing a textbook or 
by following an established course of study. 
Too, the organization of learning experi- 
ences has much bearing on the outcomes at- 
tained. Isolated facts may be learned, but 
their usefulness in application is open to 
question and their retention for any sub- 
stantial period of time is unlikely. The in- 
dividual teacher may promote improvement 
in content and organization in a number of 
ways: 

1. Check content and experiences to de- 
termine how pertinent these are in terms of 
(a) contribution to goals sought, (b) matu- 
rity levels, interests, and background of pu- 
pils, and (c) motivational qualities. 

2. Work cooperatively with pupils in se- 
lecting and organizing learning experiences 
to be used in striving for educational goals. 

3. Provide for a greater variety of mate- 
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rials to care for individual differences. Re- 
member the more able as well as the less 
able pupil. 

4. Keep textbooks and other learning 
guides up to date. 

5- Be on the lookout for and bring into 
the classroom current materials; build a 
vertical file of reference and other useful 
materials. Pupils can help a great deal with 
such a project. 

6. Check your classwork for overlapping 
and undue repetition. 

7. Organize learning experiences in broad 
units, keeping in mind the background of 
pupils and the psychological approach. 

8. Base more class activity on problems of 
living and draw from all fields of study nec- 
essary in helping pupils develop proficiency 
in exploring and solving problems. 


Guiding and Instructing the Learner 


Methodolgy is an important and integral 
part of the learning and teaching process. 
The whole tenor of learning is very depend- 
ent upon the methods employed, Teachers 
may do a great deal in this area, for exam- 
ple: 

1. Make a list of some of the important 
principles of learning and use them in guid- 
ing and developing classroom procedures. 

2. Introduce more variety into the teach- 
ing process. 

3. Make more frequent and more effective 
use of audio-visual aids of all kinds. 

4. Utilize community resources to a 
greater degree. 
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5. Take a more active role in working 
with the learner on the assignments and 
problems which he undertakes. 

6. Place more emphasis on learning 
through productive activities rather than 
rely too heavily on analyzing something 
which has already been done. 

7. Help pupils develop criteria for self- 
evaluation and encourage them to become 
increasingly responsible for themselves in 
their work. 

8. Be alert to the influence of learning 
activities on emotional behavior as well as 
on the intellectual. 


Tackling the Job of Improvement 


Real teaching is a tough and exhausting 
job. It is also exciting and invigorating to 
those who approach it with an adventurous 
spirit. There is a world of satisfaction in 
doing it well. Teachers differ in the effective- 
ness with which they can employ various 
procedures and handle given jobs. But any- 
one who succeeds must tackle the job and 
keep at it. Perhaps it is this very energy and 
enthusiasm which infect boys and girls so 
that they, too, find interest in learning and 
real satisfaction in growing and developing. 

The individual teacher may do many 
things with his class to make learning an 
adventure. A few of them have been sug- 
gested here. The main thing is to keep grow- 
ing as an individual and as a teacher. This 
means tackling the job and trying new 
things hopefully and also vigorously day by 
day. 


Cheap Math Models 


Wooden applicators, available at very small cost 
from any drug store, may be used to build very sat- 
isfactory and surprisingly durable models of various 
geometrical figures. These applicators are actually 


strong, uniform, straight-grained, White Birch 
dowels one-sixteenth inch in diameter and six 
inches long. The easiest way to cut them to size is 
to use wirecutting pliers, although single-edged 
razor blades may also be used for this purpose. 


Students who have experience cutting Balsa with 
razor blades will be surprised to find that, unless 
considerable care is used in the cutting, the hard 
applicators will nick the blades. After the dowels 
are cut to size they should be fastened together with 
model airplane cement. These applicators are par- 
ticularly useful in making three-dimensional models 
illustrating solid geometry theorems.—Franxk Haw- 
THORNE in School Science and Mathematics. 
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PUZZLER: “How old is youth?” This was a per- 
tinent and puzzling problem of delegates to the 
World Assembly of Youth conference in Ithaca, 
N.Y., recently, says Sally Liberman in the New 
York Post. The World Assembly of Youth is an 
organization for people who are 18 to go years old. 
But it turned out that a good many of the dele- 
gates to the conference were “over 30.” 

The delegates who were infants under 21, and 
small fry in their 20's, were a bit worried about this 
infiltration of persons in older age brackets. And 
we're worried about it, too. Back in grandpappy’s 
day a youth was someone in his late teens. Then 
the limit rose by successive mutations to 21, 25, and 
now go—with a still older age group apparently 
clamoring to be classified as juvenile. 


EXEMPTION: Children cf Christian Science 
parents are to be excused from biology and health 
classes during the time spent on units concerning 
disease, its prevention and control, according to a 
law passed by the New York State Legislature in 
1950. 

Attacking the law in Strengthening Democracy, 
bulletin of the New York City Board of Education, 
the associations of teachers and chairmen of bio- 
logical sciences of the city said that the law “creates 
a sectarian censorship of public education and es- 
tablishes a precedent for further control by special 
groups. The law establishes the intolerable 
principle that nothing can be presented in a public 
school to which some group of parents objects. 
This law is a menace not only to public education 
but to all educational effort because it establishes 
the principle that a student is to be excused from 
contact with ideas which at the time he does not 
hold or which his parents do not believe.” 

Ihe teacher group points out that hereafter state 
examinations in high-school subjects must be con- 
structed so as not to penalize students excused from 


instruction in certain units of study: “Thus, de- 


emphasis and virtual elimination of these topics 
looms up for all children, Christian Science or not. 
Even on a history examination, for example, no 
questions may be asked about Louis Pasteur or Gen. 
William Gorgas, for these men were concerned with 
disease control.” 


Replying to the teacher group on behalf of 
Christian Scientists, Francis Griffith, principal of 
Richmond Hill High School, stated: “The Christian 
Scientists have made a reasonable and modest re- 
quest... . They have not asked that these units be 


removed from the course of study or that other 
children be denied such instruction.” 


SCHOOL MUSEUM: An historical museum of 
some size is owned by Athens, Tex., High School, 
says Ruth Louise Holman in The Texas Outlook, 
state education journal. The museum was donated 
to the school by a former citizen of the town. Now 
housed in Henderson County Junior College, the 
museum is used by the social-studies classes of both 
schools, and both have continued to add to the 
collection of items. The firearms section has items 
that range from Revolutionary times to World War 
II. Among the Indian relics are a large number of 
arrowheads. 

Texas historical items include such documents as 
original land grants of Sam Houston’s time. Ameri- 
can family life of the past is represented by such 
pieces as spinning wheels, looms, coffee grinders, 
candle moulds, high-button shoes, and mustache 
cups. The mineral and rock collection is used by 
science classes, One of the museum's most valuable 
items is a dinosaur track embedded in stone, valued 
at $5,000. All of this suggests a question: Is your 
school in the good graces of owners of interesting 
collections in your community? 


COLLEGE COSTS: Fifty years ago students 
needed only $350 to $500 for a year's expenses at 
some of the best U. S. colleges, according to Col 
Clarence E. Lovejoy, an educational consultant 
quoted in an Associated Press dispatch. Today, a 
year’s expenses at those same institutions average 
$1,800 or more. Some colleges, says Col. Lovejoy, 
have increased tuition, dormitory rent, board, and 
various kinds of fees as much as three times just 
since World War Il—and the end is not yet in sight. 
But as college costs have mounted, so has the num- 
ber of scholarships. Even if fees and campus costs 
are rising, “there are thousands of scholarships, 
thousands of part-time jobs, and millions in loan 
funds,” 


MATH, IN 1721: Stacy Beakes was a 14-year-old 
New Jersey schoolboy during the 1721-22 school 
year. He is news today because his mathematics 
notebook for that school year, some 225 years ago, 
has been presented to the Princeton University 
Library, says the New York Times. One of the prob- 
lems in the notebook is something you'd never find 
in a modern junior-high-school text: “A Certain 
man and his wife did usually drink out a Vessell of 
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beere in 12 days and the Husband found by offten 
experience that his wife being absent it would last 
hime 20 days. The question is how many dayes the 
wife would be drinking it alone.” 


DOUBLE ORCHID: In East Paterson, N.J., a 
local teacher, John Pantano, is president of the board 
of education. Not only that, but this year he was 
re-elected to the position. Comments New Jersey 
Educational Review, “Not many teachers achieve 
the step Mr. Pantano has taken.” The Review, 
understandably, voted Mr. Pantano a double orchid. 


COLLAPSE: Television has cut seriously into 
attendance at college football games, according to a 
news release from Yale University. Robert A. Hall, 
director of athletics at Yale, warns us that unless 
the televising of college games is eventually put on 
a “pay-as-you-see” basis (“phonevision” or theater 
television) the entire intercollegiate sports program 
will be threatened with collapse. Considering the 
scandalous state of college athletics, would that be 
bad? More than phonevision or theater television, 
what the colleges seem to need is just plain vision. 


FOR DEFENSE—TEEN-AGERS: Teen-age boys 
and girls are being sought for civil-defense posts in 
New York State, reports the New York Times. A 
state-wide directive issued by the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission urges city and county 
defense directors to accept qualified young people 
for use in both target and non-target areas. The 
directive suggests that boys and girls could perform 
particularly useful work in reception areas, where 
injured and homeless persons would be sent. Other 
defense assignments listed as suitable for teen-agers 
include those of messengers, nurses’ aides, fire re- 
porters, house-to-house canvassers, kitchen helpers, 
and fire-fighters. 


RISE IN “DROP-OUTS”: A “noticeable increase” 
in the number of students dropping out of school 
was reported recently by high-school authorities 
throughout the nation, reports the National Child 
Labor Committee, which conducted a survey of the 
situation. The Committee states that in 1949 chil 
dren were dropping out of high school at the rate of 
about 1,250,000 a year. 

The three factors that currently are increasing the 
rate of drop-outs are given as: international tension; 
the stepped-up defense program; and increases in 
the cost of living. Restless in anticipation of the draft, 
and with family finances curtailed by inflation, 
more young people are being lured by the plentiful 
jobs in industry. 

The three means of keeping students in school 
most frequently suggested by administrators who 
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took part in the survey were: improved guidance 
programs that offer far more counseling on students’ 
personal problems; curriculum changes along the 
lines of the Life-Adjustment Program; and part 
time school-work programs, or arrangement of 
schedules to permit students to work part-time. 


STUDENT BUS DRIVERS: More than 3,000 
South Carolina high-school students were trained 
during the past summer as expert drivers to take 
over operation of the state's school buses this school 
year, reports Henry Lesesne in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. The transition from adult to stu 
dent drivers is being attempted by the state in a 
single year. This change is a result of the success of 
a student bus-driver program in North Carolina 
over a period of some years, and in Alabama and a 
few other states for a shorter length of time. 

To qualify as a school bus driver in South Caro 
lina, a student had to complete 40 hours of class 
room and behind-the-wheel training the past 
summer in one of the state's training centers. The 
drivers must be more than 16 years old, and are 
chosen on the basis of scholarship, personal charac 
ter, leadership qualities, and driving record. Candi 
dates have to pass special bus-driving tests, and tests 
of their ability to make minor repairs. Student 
drivers are paid $25 a month 


BACCALAUREATE CURB: Religious baccalau 
reate services constitute the “teaching of a religious 
tenet,” and may not be held in the public-school 
buildings of New York State, according to a ruling 
of Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Commissioner of Education 
of the state, says the New York Times. The ruling 
prohibits sermons in baccalaureate programs, but 
permits an invocation and a benediction. 


FILMSTRIP SPOKESMAN: A filmstrip drama- 
tizing the conditions and needs of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Public Schools was a “big gun” in the recent 
successful school-building levy campaign in that 
city, says Edward B. Talty in Ohio Schools. The 
filmstrip was introduced at a luncheon of those 
who had volunteered for the PTA-sponsored speak- 
ers bureau in the campaign, and “began t»> pay 
off right there.” A print of the strip was given to 
the visual-education chairman of each of the 6 
Toledo high schools, and a chairman or a student 
trained in projection was ready to fill engagements 
with a volunteer speaker in each school area. Then 
churches, luncheon clubs, labor unions, and other 
groups and organizations were sent letters on the 
theme, “We want to tell you—and show you—the 
School Story.” Response was excellent. Most speakers 
confined themselves to commentary on the film 
strip, which made their work easy and effective. 








= Book Rwiws —< 


ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The Psychology of Adolescence—Behavior 
and Development, by JoHn E. Horrocks. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1951. 614 pages, $4.50. 

The author purposes not only to study the ado- 
lescent at every stage of his development, but also to 
point out specific ways in which adults with whom 
he comes in contact can facilitate his transition to 
adulthood. Diving deeply into the research data and 
literature on this topic, Dr. Horrocks concludes 
“that adolescence is not in and of itself particularly 
different from any other period of life.” The ado- 
lescent, he states, “is the product of the interaction 
of his biological heritage and the culture in which 
he lives.” “It is now believed that the amount of 
difficulty (experienced during adolescence) is a 
direct function of the restrictiveness of the environ- 
ment, and to only a very small degree a function of 
biological change within the individual.” 

There are five major divisions in the text. Part 
One reviews the various attitudes toward adoles- 
cence. Part Two discusses the adolescent in relation 


to his family, the rest of the world, his friends, his 
group relations, his sexual development, and the 
problems allied to this phase of growth. Part Three 
considers the intellectual, physical, psychological, 
and anatomical aspects of adolescence. Part Four is 
a study of adolescent activities and interests. Part 
Five is an overview of behavior, followed by an ex- 
ample of a case study. 

Of interest to some is the fact that an instructor's 
manual containing objective tests accompanies the 
text. 

BroTHer Peter LINDEMANN S.M. 
Chaminade High School 
Mineola, N.Y. 


Principles and Practices of the Guidance 
Program—A Basic Text, by GLENN E. 
SmitH. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1951. 379 pages. $3.25. 

This book, prepared as a text for undergraduate 
and graduate students, has a two-fold purpose: 

“first, to become familiar with the nature and scope 
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Now Ready: Workbook in Psychology 


Provides practice in realistic application of psychological principles. Sup- 
plementary study aids, activities, and objective tests parallel the textbook 
unit by unit. Simple experiments, requiring no special equipment, introduce 
the student to the scientific method in psychological studies. 
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of guidance services, and second, to develop some 
of the competencies required of all staff members as 
guidance workers.” 

The author, who is chief of the Guidance Services 
Division, Department of Public Instruction of 
Michigan, had presented an over-all picture of guid- 
ance services, from its original vocational aspects to 
the present concept of serving the individual in the 
full light of his nature as a complex, whole organ- 
ism. 

The nature and functions of these services are 
clearly explained, and the tools and techniques 
are amply illustrated. Particularly significant are 
the chapters concerning the individual inventory, 
counseling, placement and follow-up, and the evalu- 
ation of these services. To supplement the informa- 
tion given, there is at the end of each chapter a 
list of suggested readings for further study. 

A unique feature is the chapter titled Guidance 
Services Tomorrow. Trends in counselor certifica- 
tion and active state and federal participation in 
connection with the George-Barden Act, life-ad- 
justment education, and the Michigan Secondary- 
School College Agreement represent important 
strides in guidance services. 

This book merits the attention of all who are in 
education, for it presents lucidly the nature, pur- 
poses, and role of guidance services in the educa- 
tional program. 

IRVING RATCHICK 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teaching Secondary English, by Joun J. 
DeBoer, WALTER V. KAULFERS, and 
HeLen RAND MILLER. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 427 
pages, $4. 

In this book which “concentrates upon the role of 
English in the total school program in a period of 
social change in educational reorganization,” any 
English teacher, whether beginner or old master, 
will find a wealth of ideas and material. The recom- 
mended procedures, if followed by the beginning 
teacher, should launch him auspiciously on his new 
career. Experienced teachers will either discover 
fresh ideas with which to experiment, or derive 
personal satisfaction from realizing that their teach- 
ing -practices are in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of three authorities. For those among us who 
are beset by doubts as to the efficacy of our teaching 
—as who at times is not?—the book should provide 
incentive for continued experimentation, for there 
is ample evidence that the authors have tested care- 
fully all of their theories. 

It is reasonable to assume that most English 
teachers make some classroom use of mass media of 








Teachers inquire first 
about the author of a text 
then about the publisher. 


This is as it should 
be, for the reputation of 
any textbook publisher is 
built upon the experience, 
educational philosophy and 
scholarship of the authors. 


A "cross-section" 
Sketch of the authors of 
our high school texts would 
read like this: 


«+25 years teaching experience 

«-recognized scholar in the field 

«eholder of high academic honors 

--leader in study movements for 
improvement of instruction 

«Successful author - aside from 
the textbook field 

«eloves teaching and gladly 
devotes his life to it 
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NEW and 
STIMULATING Texts 
for TODAY’S Education 


New: 
Magruder’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1951 
National Leader in Its Field—<apstone course of the 
Social Studies Seriee—WORKBOOK Our Govern- 
ment at Work 


Hughes’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
National Leader in Its Field—teaches pupils to 
understand and appreciate the democratic way. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 

Hughes’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
National Leader in Its Field—written from the 
American point of view—pictures the relation of 
world history to present events. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual. 

West's STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


Dramatic and inspirational emphasis upon the key 
episodes of our history—-WORKBOOK Our Coun- 
try’s Story. 


Carpenter and Wood's 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 

NEW editions to keep pace with scientific advances. 
WORKBOOKS, TESTS, and Teachers’ Manuals. 
Edgerton and Carpenter's NEW MATHEMATICS 
SERIES Avery's GEOMETRIES 
NEW editions for Grades 7-12—teach pupils the 
technical mathematics required for this Atomic Age. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 

Stein's REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
Gives practical applications from the pupils’ view- 
point. WORKBOOK. Answer Book. 

Van Cleef’s GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


NEW, stimulating material on our modern world— 
global and polar projection maps—WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


Meade’s BETTER ENGLISH I, I, III and IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high 
school with carefully graded exercises—Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


Greer’s YOUR HOME AND YOU 


Covers all features of a course in home economics— 


WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
Greer’s FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New ‘data on nutrition, ssure cooking, kitchen 
safety, and quick-freezing. WORKBOOK and Teach- 


ers’ Manual. 
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communication through magazines, newspapers, mo 
tion pictures, radio, and/or television. The chapters 


| dealing with the teaching of mass media of com- 


munication are especially good, and should stimu 
late efforts to present these materials effectively. 
Listening as a purposeful activity of the English 
class becomes increasingly significant as one con 
siders the interesting chapter on reading and listen 
ing abilities. “Thousands of studies have been made 
in the field of reading, but the evidence on how we 
listen and how listening can be improved is still 


extraordinarily meager.” Certainly everyone. must 


agree that this is a fruitful field for investigation 

Probably the high spot of the book is the chapter, 
“Semantics as a Common Learning.” Here are 
found enough suggestions to keep any English 


| 
| teacher enthusiastic for an indefinite period of 
| time. Included in this intriguing material are a 
| device for measuring emotionally charged speech; 


interesting discussion topics and suggested exer 
cises in applied semantics; the treatment of propa 
ganda; and suggestions for collecting samples of 
humor, made humorous by semantic shift in the 
meaning of certain words. 

The book is less helpful, perhaps, when it under 
takes to explain how to teach grammar and usage. 


| Even so, many teachers may find in these pages the 


means to modify their methods so as to incorporate 
fresh ideas which may prove beneficial in making 
these topics more meaningful. 

In the concluding chapters on curriculum plan 
ning and evaluation, the authors argue well for the 
need of revising the course of study so as to meet 
student needs while holding consistently to the 
objectives of English teaching. 

Tuomas R. Cook 
Keeseville High School 
Keesville, N.Y. 


Robinson Crusoe by Daniet Deroe, 
adapted by GLENN Howper; 281 pages, 
$1.80. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark 
Twain, adapted by Erwin H. Scuusert; 
219 pages, $1.72. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn by 
Mark Twain, adapted by Otte Depew; 
221 pages, $1.72. 

New York: Globe Book Company, 1951. 
Each of these books comes as “old wine in new 
bottles,” sparkling and delightful. They invite the 
young reader to have a high good time adventuring 


| with Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer and Robinson 
| Crusoe. Each has been especially adapted and 


abridged to invite and hold the attention of the 


| young reader. The common objectives set up by 


each chapter are to bring the texts within the 
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word range of grades four and six, to “condense or 
abridge the story to give it more rapid pace.” In 
Robinson Crusoe and Huckleberry Finn vocabulary 
has been screened with the Thorndike-Large Teach- 
er’s Word Book. 

Stills from the respective motion-picture adap- 
tations have been effectively used for illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer has the most appealing and romantic 
pictures, In Huckleberry Finn the pictures are good. 
The Robinson Crusoe illustrations are not as good 
as the others, but the story moves faster. 

Each adapter has done an excellent job. Tom 
Sawyer is a singing story that goes straight to the 
heart of every boy. The capable and resourceful 
Huckleberry Finn will conjure up mixed emotions 
as the reader drifts down the Mississippi with him 
and Jim. The restless Robinson Crusoe has adven- 
tures beyond a boy's wildest fancies. 

Radio and television frequently employ undesira- 
ble and questionable story-telling devices in the 
mad rush to feed the great American hunger for 
stories of adventure and mystery. With these books 
the teacher can early direct and build appreciation 
for the good story well told. None of them gives the 
appearance of a big forbidding book. Each is flat, 
and inviting to even the most reluctant reader. The 
print is big and easily read. 

I also recommend these books to parents: fathers 
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to fondly remember their boyhood; mothers to look 
with new understanding and tenderness upon their 
male offspring. 
FiLoripA YELDELL 
School of Education 
New York University 


Le Francais Moderne—Livre I (rev. ed.) and 
Livre II, by Atpert L. Cru and AUREA 
Guinnarp. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1951. Livre I, 402 pages, $2.72; Livre 
II, 466 pages, $3.20. 

Le Francais Moderne—Livre I (revised edition) 
and Livre II by Cru and Guinnard are extremely 
valuable and important contributions to French 
textbooks for the first two years of a high-school 
program. The practical vocabulary is well chosen. 
(The Vander Beke Cheydleur lists were consulted.) 
Points of grammar are presented in small units so 
that thorough mastery can be achieved. A short 
review of galient first-year grammar topics opens 
each lesson of Book II and there is a review lesson 
after each five lessons in both books. The exercises 
are varied and abundant. 
is made in both books for 
and extensive reading. Book I contains an account 


Provision intensive 


of a charming French family of young people, while 
the reading material for Book II is based upon 
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Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 
Spelling 


By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the English Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Chis new workbook in spelling is designed for 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea- 
tures the basic list of 500 words that cause the 
most difficulty with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
students. It is class tested and the resuli of a long 
study of spelling problems. It classifies these words 
into the fundamental spelling groups, gives the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions. The 
workbook contains plenty of drill, a personal error 
spelling list, and accomplishment tests. Its use will 

iminate most if not all of the common spelling 
errors. 

List price: 40 cents 
Send for a sample copy today. 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 
Literature 


for 

A Tale of Two Cities 
The Lady of the Lake 
The Merchant of Venice 
Idylis of the King 
Treasure Island 

By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 

Head of the Department of English 

High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Directed reading is intelligent reading. Let 
these workbooks Reg to solve your readi 
problems. Each work is a guide to a thoroug’ 
understanding of these classics. In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual stu- 
dent activities. 

Single copies: 15 cents 
10%, discount on class orders. 


Mon Premier Cahier 


A Drill Book in First 


Year French 


By Immaculata M. Lavorgna, M.Ed. 
Vice —- Francis Parkman 
ool, Boston 

This new drill book for forty exercises in first yea: 
French, is based upon representative courses ov 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and pupils. 
Each exercise concerns a single item of French 
grammar and contains sufficient material to meet 
the individual differences of various classes. There 
a cumulative pages upon previous 
rilis. 

Price: 50 cents, 10% discount on class orders. 


The Palmer Co. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mase. 


Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 
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excerpts from the works of classical French authors 
and an adaptation of Le Comte de Monte Cristo 
by Alexandre Dumas. This opportunity to become 
acquainted with literary masterpieces wil] stimulate 
further appreciation of French literature and further 
study of the French language. 

A wealth of material is found in the civilization 
units. The authors have also very wisely included a 
number of typical French songs. Through these 
media, the students get the “spirit” and “flavor” of 
the peoples they are desirous of knowing and under- 
standing. 

There is ample opportunity to attain the four 
objectives of language study on an equal basis. Both 
teachers and students should enjoy and benefit by 
the use of these stimulating texts. 

Rut E, WASsLeY 

The Milne School 

New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, N.Y. 


Principles and Practices of Secondary Edu- 
cation, by VERNON E. ANDERSON, PAUL R. 
Grim, and Wiit1amM T. Grunn. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1951. 508 pages, 
$4.50. 

The emphasis in Principles and Practices of Sec- 
ondary Education is just where the title indicates 
that it is—on principles and practices. The authors, 
for example, use the following outline in developing 
various chapters: (1) principles to be considered as 
basic in a given program, (2) typical or representa 
tive practices, (3) better practices found in selected 
communities, and (4) first steps toward improving 
programs. 

Professors Anderson, Grim, and Gruhn have 
grouped the twenty-one chapters into six main 
parts: (1) general principles, (2) curriculum and 
instruction, (3) guidance, (4) organization and ad- 
ministration, (5) the teacher, and (6) a “look 
ahead.” 

The most extensively developed section, to which 
all three of the authors contributed, deals with the 
curriculum and embraces about forty per cent of 
the pages of the volume. In line with the practical 
emphasis of the authors, the chapters include prin- 
ciples, typical and better practices, and excellent 
“first-step” suggestions for improving programs. 
The “subject-centered” and “experience-centered” 
approaches to curriculum development are given 
appropriate consideration. 

The authors are to be commended for viewing all 
aspects of the school program as curricular that 
influence or produce changes in pupil behavior. 
The impact of the teacher, the community, extra- 
class activities, and school policies and regulations 
are examined and evaluated with respect to the be- 
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8th Printing Just Ordered! 


There’s a good reason why SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is used in so many thousands 
of 7th, 8th, and 9th grades that it’s now going into its eighth printing. These schools 
have found that it’s a paying investment for more efficient student work in the social- 
studies classroom—and that it has carry-over values in many subjects. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social- 
studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 
The 20 skills units—all in one book—improve pupil work in the social studies; increase 
the number of useful skills taught; and relieve teachers of endless detail. Chances are 
you have an examination copy in the school. If you have, now’s the time to order a 


quantity for use in 1951-52. If you haven't, order your approval copy today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 








Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
How to Use an Atlas Figures 
. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis» 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


CRNA whe 


— 
So 





30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 

4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, nei 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. *x ives’ 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The October Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Ciearinc House for October. 


Your high school dare not permit potential [sci- 
ence] “greats” to become “mediocrities” or delayed 
scientists because of the lack of suitable stimulation 
while you have them. University education for some 
comes too late too often. For time is vital in science. 


—Paul Klinge, p. 67. 


Griping does something to you. It curdles the dis 


position, reduces satisfaction, fertilizes animosity. 


The 


often as you 


only antidote is to say something good as 
When teachers 


gripe about the principal and other administrators— 


uncork your gripes. 


as they do—what is the burden of their antagon 
isms?—Reed Fulton, p. 74. 

Two years ago I wrote a training program for my 
firm. To my surprise I found that it was almost en- 
tirely a matter of trying to establish good job atti 
tudes; even more to my surprise I found that I was 
saying those things which would not have needed 
saying at all had I and others like me insisted on 
good job attitudes in the classroom.—Edith Lackey 
Baumann, p. 78 

At the beginning of the [problems] course pupils 
are taught to identify problems. We distinguish be 
tween problems and topics and develop the idea 
that a problem calls for a solution, or at least an 
attempted solution.—Edith F. Erickson, p. 82. 


A principal is an artist in his relationships 


with his faculty to the degree that there is in his 
teachers an absence of negative fear and the pres 
ence of confident creativeness.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., 


P 88. 


The group method is only a complement to other 
methods and should be treated as such instead of 
being lauded as though it had been handed down 
from Heaven on stone tablets like the Mosaic law.— 
B. Jo Kinnick, p. 97 


The high-school music contest is fighting for its 
life in the United States today! . It is time, I 
think, that someone restated the cause of the rated 
contest-festival.—Henry Williamson, p. 100. 


In my opinion, there is little the matter with 


teen-agers, but a great deal the matter with the 


world into which they were born. It is unfair to 
judge them by a set of standards from previous eras; 
it is unjust to condemn them for imitating patterns 
the only 


of thinking and conduct which are ones 


they have known.—Anna C. Williams, p. 103 

In some schools the improvement of learning on 
a broad front may be a long time in coming; mean 
while the superior teacher should not just mark 
time. In others cooperative group activity may come 
about only through the stimulation of improve 
ments accomplished by individual teachers working 


with their classes.—Stephen Romine, p. 111. 


Articles featured in the October Clearing House: 


Budding Scientists: Identifying and Nurturing Them 
Instructional Materials: Identify—Don't Censor 
Griping Does Something to You: Answers to 15 Charges 
Teaching Good Job Attitudes in English Class 


Gambling: Worthy Unit in Problems Course at Sea Cliff 
Groping My Way Through the Group Method 


Fun With a Reference Work Sheet 
Music Contests: Let’s Not Kill the Goose! 


Teen-Agers Are Better Than Their Environment 


“Run Your Class Like a Business” 
Independence for the School in the System 
What One Teacher Can Do 


.....-Paul Klinge 
_R. H. Ostrander 
....Reed Fulton 

.Edith Lackey Baumann 
..Edith F. Erickson 
.Carlos de Zafra, Jr. 

....Ralph Scoll 

.B. Jo Kinnick 
Miriam S. Coombs 
..Henry Williamson 

.Anna C. Williams 

... Bernard Haake 
_ 4 i Vergason 

.. Stephen Romine 
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Again Available: 
The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving more 
attention to the personal problems of students, these 
two guidance manuals are more useful than ever to 
every 
schools. They contain the materials of instruction, 
which the teacher reads to the group. Both manuals 
are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as assistant super- 


intendent of schools in charge of guidance in Provi- | 


dence, R.I., developed the famous Providence guid- 
ance program. Introductions to the books are by 


Harold C. Hand and Goodwin Watson. Order both | 


manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 


worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, | 


from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly faced 
by high-school students. These committees also col- 
laborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student’s most press- 


ing current needs and his social and economic prob- | 


lems. 

Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the teacher 
for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the objectives, 
references, discussion of the principal issues involved, suggested 
projects, and timing and motivation of the problem. List price, 
$2.50 


Case-Conference Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group-guidance work that involves char- 
acter. This book develops the case-conference method 
adequately for use by teachers. The 52 tested cases 
deal with the personal social relations of students. 
Committees of the N.V.G.A. collaborated with Dr. 
Allen on this beok. It constitutes a character-educa- 
tion program of ‘far-reaching benefits to students. 

Helps to the Teacher: Preparation of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference method is offered in a 22-page explanation 
by Dr. 


conferences include: Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing and motivation of 


the case, List price, $2.25 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


faculty member of junior and senior high | 


Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case | 





A Needed Book 











A program for modified 
and corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 
Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im- 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and “handi- 
capped” pupils are left out of a planned physical 
education program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program suited for 
their condition. In this first book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, the author presents a practical, tested pro- 
gram for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 

Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils, Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as Dr. 
Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of the 
book, “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes 
in physical education, who may have exhausted his 
ideas for an enriched program, can get suggestions 
from Modified Activities in Physical Education for 
making class time more meaningful for everyone, in 
terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a copy for 
10-day free examination today. 


' 10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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havioral changes that occur in pupils. In this 
sense, the book is practical and down-to-earth in its 
approach. 

The volume is readable, stimulating, and teach- 
able, and would serve well as a basic text in teacher- 
training classes, in in-service training programs, and 
in programs for improving the curriculum and 
school practices. 

KennetH O. Hovet 
School of Education 
New York University 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching, by Fritz 
Rept and WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1951. 454 pages, $3.50. 

This book ably and invitingly presents both to 
students in training and teachers of experience a 
stimulating study in this comparatively new field 
of education. The opening chapter, “Food for 
Thought,” appropriately expresses the entire theme 
of this excellent book. Its terminology is thoroughly 
understandable, its content easily digestible, and the 
assimilative value highly beneficial. 

In their main endeavor of freeing the individual 
to live happily and more enthusiastically, and to 
adjust reasonably to the complexities of existence, 
the authors have succeeded in a most enjoyable 


The CLEARING House 


and interesting manner. Their study of behavior 
mechanisms, developmental psychology, and impor- 
tant factors in individual development, along with 
discussion on maturity, adjustment, and normality, 
is very enlightening. 

Problems of a classroom nature are considered 
in the light of applying theory and techniques for 
enjoying life—a major objective of education today. 
These applications may be used in evaluating one’s 
own position, techniques, and mental stamina. 

As a text for in-service training and discussion 
groups this book should prove to be of considerable 
worth. Indeed, it could be of great value in; self 
education of teachers desiring to perform more ad- 
mirably toward that ever sought after goal of per- 
fection. 

LuKE WarD 
Englewood School 
Englewood, N. J. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Measurement and Evaluation in the Improvement 
of Education, edited by Artnur E. TRAxXter. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951. 141 pages, $1.50. 

The Regional Introduction of Educational Practices 
in Urban School Systems in the United States, by 
Wa ter Cockinc. New York: Bureau of Publica 





value of the handbook. 


118 pages 





Teaching the Slow Learner 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
W. B. Featherstone 


The revised edition retains the basic design and practical outlook of 
the earlier monograph. In addition, the new chapter on how to teach 
slow learners in junior and senior high school extends the scope and 


The author sets forth throughout the book helpful suggestions for 
enriching the educational experiences of the slow learner. The present 
edition will be useful to elementary and secondary school teachers. 
paper bound 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. |. Hollis L. Caswell, Editor 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


95¢ 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The professional organization, founded in 1921, for supervisors and teachers of the social 
studies, a department of the National Education Association. 


Teachers and administrators in the social studies, who are members of the 
council, identify themselves with their fellow teachers in the work of their 
professional organization to advance the profession and to improve the teaching 
of the social studies. The Council's meetings and extensive publications program 
are planned to be of maximum help to its members. For $4.00 annual dues 


each member receives the Council's professional journal. . . . 


Social Education, which is published monthly except June, July, August, and 
September. Through it the Council provides opportunities for the publication of 
articles dealing with content, curriculum, and methods. Two regular departments, 
“Pamphlets and Government Publications” and “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” list monthly the newest in pamphlet materials and audio-visual aids in 
the social studies. The book review section treats the newest books. In addition 


to the journal, each member receives the . . . 


Yearbook, issued each November, dealing with a topic of concern to all social 
studies teachers. Now available are the Seventeenth Yearbook, The Study and 
Teaching of American History, edited by Richard E. Thursfield (1946; $2.50 
paper; $3.00 cloth) ; the Twentieth, Improving the Teaching of World History, 
edited by Edith West (1949; $2.50 paper; $3.00 cloth) ; and the Twenty-first, 
The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs, edited by John C. Payne (1951; $2.50 
paper ; $3.00 cloth). These can be purchased separately at the prices listed. 


For further information write for publications and membership leaflets. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Why People Buy 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


© Outstanding articles of interest to all 
guidance workers appear in every issue. 


© Washington Flashes give an inside pic- 
ture of important trends and events— 
ometimes before they happen. 


© Books Reviewed bring careful evalua- 
tions of current books on guidance and 
related fields. 


© You Might Like to See reports on films 
and other visual aids. 


© You Might Like to Read covers the 
magazines, and describes articles of spe- 
cial interest. 

@ Current News offers short reports on 


occupation techniques, personalities, 


conferences, and general developments. 
© Publications Received presents short 
ummaries of selected pamphlets and 


booklet 


@ Association Activities include 
ports on NVGA activities on t 


and national level. 


© Who's Who—and Where follows lead- 


ers in the guidance field into new jobs, 


research projects. 


gle copies $.60 $4.50 a year 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








| 
| 


| Man the Maker—A History of 


| 


\ 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. 86 pages, $2.10. 

Nine Viewpoints in the Teaching of Social Studies, 
edited by Georce I. Ogste. Philadelphia: The 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies 
(George I. Oeste, Germantown High School), 1951. 
g2 pages, $1. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs, by 
Leonarp S. Kenwortuy. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Leonard 
S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, 1951. 112 pages, 
$1. 

American Education Under Fire, by Ernest O 
Metsy. New York 
B'nai B'rith, 1951. 43 pages, 25 cents. 

Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Students, 
and Parents, by Davip H. Jenkins and RONALD 
Lirrttr. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1951. 118 pages, $1.25. 

Your Heredity, by Bernice L. NEUGARTEN 
Emotional Problems of Growing Up, by O. Srur- 
GEON Eyc.isn, M.D., and Stuart M. Fincn, M.D. 
FREDERIC 


Anti-Defamation League of 


Exploring Children’s Interests, by G. 
Kuper and BLANcHe B. PAULSON. 

What Are Your Problems? by H. H. Remmers and 
C. G. Hackett. 

Facts About Alcohol, by RaymMonp G. McCartuy. 

Your Children’s Heredity, by Bernice L. NEUGARTEN 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951. 
48 pages each, 40 cents each. 

All Teachers Can Teach Reading, by New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers’ Association. Plain 
field, N.J.: New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association (Mr. Lester D. Beers, Treas., 1035 
Kenyon Ave.), 1951. 62 pages, $1. 

The School Administrator and Vocational Educa- 
tion, by American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Washington, D.C 
tion, Inc. (1010 Vermont Ave.), 1951. 22 pages, 
single copy free, quantity price on request. 

English for Use, by Simon BreacLte, MAX SCHENKLER, 
and Witttam C. Wooirson. New York: Harper 


American Vocational Associa 


and Brothers, 1951. 152 pages, $1.12. 

The A-V Bibliography, by F. Dean McCvusky. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1950. 
185 pages, $2.75. 

Evaluative Criteria for an Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Program, by JouN CHARLES SCHWARTZ, JR. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1950. 
39 pages, 75 cents. 

The Negro in Postwar America, by ARNOLD M. 
Rose. Chicago: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1950. 34 pages, 25 cents. 

Technology and 

Engineering, by R. J. Forpes. (Vol. 14 in “The 

Life of Science Library.”") New York: Henry 

Schuman, Inc., 1950. 355 pages, $4. 
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GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS 


By W. OC. BLrancuarn, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review ex- 
ercises in the form of games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful effort on 
the part of the student. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, others, cross- 
word puzzle, definition, nicknames, missing letters, etc., all having a high exercise and review 
value. 





Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 714 by 10 inches. 


A World Geographic Triangle. G31, Some American Crops and Animals. 
Building Stairways of World Commodities. G32. American Raw Material Regions and Manufacturing 
A Circle Tour of New World Cities. — 


Some North American Place Nemes of Interesting ©°% “Seeing America First.” 
Geographical Origins. GM. Our Cities. 
(a) ~— States and Their Nickname: G35. Right or Wrong in the United States, 
Shane yi Ee ~ Wo Que G36. To whom De We Sell? From Whom Do We Buy? 
(a) Whence Came Our State Names? G37. Our Northern Neighbore—A Map Exercise. 
(b) What Do Our State Names Mean? G38. Our Southern Neighbore—A Study of Maps. 


(a) The Corn Belt States. ; : . 
(b) The Cotton Belt States. G39. Natural Features of North America. 


South America’s Commercial Position (Part 1). G40. Places of North America. 
South America’s Commercial Position (Part II) G41. Visiting South America. 
Do We Need Latin America? G42. Latin American Raw Materials. 








South American Cargoes. G43. This Reminds Me of Home (South America). 


Twenty Latin American Names With Interesting Mean- G44. Are These Correct for South America? 
ings. G45. The Principal Countries of Europe (1938) 
Some European Place Names of Geographic Origin. G46. Europe—Is It True? 


Places and Features of Europe. G47. Commodities With New World Place Names, 


European Names in the Shopping World. G48. Europe and the Mediterranean—Some Whys 


Inland Waters ard Coastal Features of Asia. G49. Some European City-Groups and Their Surroundings 


Places of Asia. G50. 


Some European Straits, Canals and the Waters They 
(a) Asia's Gifts to theWorld. Join. 


(b) Asia's Commodities Named After Places in Asia. G51. North America—Yes or No? 


A Visit to the Dark Continent. 352. Whys in Asia. 
Australian Oddities, G53. Asia—Is It True? 


(a) The Hour-Giass of Leading States (U. 8.). G54. Asiatic Nuts to Crack. 
(b) Some of the Lands We Own. GSS. Africa—Ie It True? 


The Great Lakes and Their Connecting Waters G56. The Raw Material Continent 
Our States and Their Empire Ancestor. G57. Some Place Names in the Three “A” Continents 


. trali ‘ica, 
How Well Do You Remember the United States Map? — es a os 

G58. Australia and New Zealand—Is It True? 
The World's Forests and Their Uses. 


G59. A Voyage of Discovery: Finding Some of the World's 
(a) The Seven Most Useful Mine Products (World). Seas. 


(b) A Treasure Hunt. G60. Where the Waters Narrow 


Some Useful Plants and Trees (World). G61. ames of Interesting Places and Features of the World 


Place Names (World). en 1) 
6 N it ting Places and Featur f the World 
From Farm to Pactory (U. 8.). G62. Names of Interesting a e ss orld 


American Industries That Need Each Other. G63. Some Questions on the Ocean. 





Prices, complete set of 63 different Games and Tests, $1.25 
Envelope of 50 of one kind, 60 cents, postage extra 
Answers furnished with all orders 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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= Audio-Uiual News —~< 


FIRST AID: “First Aid Filmettes,” a kit of six 
go-second films, issued by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. The titles of the series are: 
Extensive Burns, Control of Bleeding, Care of 
Wounds, Splinting a Fracture, Artificial Respiration, 
and Treatment for Shock. The films were produced 
in consultation with the American Red Cross for 
civil-defense instruction, and are for use in con- 
junction with the ARC First-Aid Textbook. In the 
kit is a “continuous film magazine” that allows each 
film to be shown repeatedly until it is fully under- 
stood by the viewers. (Jr.H., H.S., Coll. and Adult.) 


FIRE FIGHTERS: Citizen Firemen, 2 reels, black 
and white, sound, issued by March of Time Forum 
Films, New York, N.Y. What happens when the fire 
siren blows in one small town. A heroic, human 
story of a typical community's volunteer fire fight- 
ers, who undergo vigorous training and regularly 
risk their lives in a cooperative effort to save the 
lives and property of their neighbors. Maybe you 
didn't know that most fire departments in the U. S. 
are manned by volunteers. (Jr.H., H.S 


ARMED SERVICE: “Are You Ready for Serv- 
ice?”, a series of 14 films, sound, black and white, 
issued by Coronet Films, Chicago, These films are 
designed to orient high-school students in their 
planning for military service, well in advance of in- 
duction or enlistment. Educators, churchmen, and 
the U. S. Department of Defense assisted in the 
production of the series. The first group of g films, 
What It’s All About, Your Plans, and Service and 
Citizenship, are now available. The remaining 3 
groups in the series will be issued in November 
1951, January 1952, and February 1952. 


HAND CRAFTS: Old Crafts, New Graces, 11 
min., black and white, sound, distributed by Brit- 
ish Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. This film shows British artisans and 
craftsmen applying the skill and careful craftsman- 
ship that go into the making, by hand, not only of 
a simple fishing rod, but also the creation of hand- 
some harnessing and saddles and fine silverware— 
skills which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. (Jr.H., H.S., Adult) 








SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 








ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. ............. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) .25 
A STUDENT’S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 25 
YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) .25 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, Hlineis 
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. . » for successful, healthy living 


YOU AND YOUR LIFE 
A Text in Life Adjustment 


RanpoLpH + Prxtey - Duccan - McKINNEY 


Here is a text in orientation which provides teen-age students with a pattern for happy 
and satisfying living. It meets the student on his own level of ability and experience. 
The authors’ many suggestions on how to live a rich, abundant life will aid the student 
to think about and work toward his own pattern for good living. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Psychology Applied to Everyday Living 
Joun B. Geiser 
The Geise! text gives the high schoo! student specific help in solving his individual 


personal problems intelligently. Case studies, self-rating blanks, and home and school 
activities enable him to understand the basic causes of daily behavior. 


HEALTH IN YOUR DAILY LIVING 


RaTHBONE - Bacon - KEENE 


In direct, conversational style, Health in Your Daily Living leads the high school student 
to think about and do something about his daily health habits. The student will find in 
using this text that he is studying not just human health, but his own health. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 7 New York 16 
Chicago 16 _—Daallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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. . + To create within students a love for good reading ...To 
introduce students to the best in contemporary writing . . 
To familiarize students with the best in classical literature 


LITERATURE 


A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES 
E. A. CROSS, General Editor 


A Complete Literature Program 


. for Junior High School 


APPRECIATING LITERATURE, Revised Edition 
UNDERSTANDING LITERATURE, Revised Edition 
INTERPRETING LITERATURE, Revised Edition 


. for Senior High School 


TYPES OF LITERATURE 
HERITAGE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
HERITAGE OF BRITISH LITERATURE 
HERITAGE OF WORLD LITERATURE 





Workbooks for High-School English 


Moffett - Deffendall: 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
Third Edition 


A grammar workbook with each page a test page for one rule only 


Pollock +- Carr + Ledbetter 
SUMMARY OF PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


A quick, general, intensive drill, restricted to purely practical applications of 
principles of grammar, punctuation, and composition 


Barker: KNOW YOUR WORDS 
A successful workbook method for developing spelling mastery 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York ~- Chicago ~- Dallas ~- Atlanta ~- San Francisco 





